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Children should 


ty of lessened educational oppor- 


tunity because 


@ Educators—School Officials—Parent 
Teacher Organizations—parents them- 
selves and public spirited citizens as well 
should face educational problems today 
with a unified purpose: The schools must 
progress, must offer ever better standards 
in education—and at the same time insti- 
tute economies enabling practical opera- 
tion within available budgets and with 
diminished incomes. 


It is possible to undertake a moderniz- 
ing program in connection with old or 
obsolete schools without special finan- 
cing or costly expenditure. Many able 
educators have practical plans for obtain- 
ing the modern seating essential to pro- 
gressive, efficient education that can be 
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not pay the penal- 


of economic ills 


procedure, new classroom seating so es- 
sential to modern teaching methods can 
be installed in present buildings without 
cost consciousness to the community. 


New seats that make it easy and natural 
to sit erect, that safeguard health by pro- 
tecting vital organs from being cramped j 
and crowded—that induce correct pos- 
ture habits which endure for life—seats 
that make for modern schools until new to 50% is applied to a program of RE- 
buildings can be conveniently under- SEATING. In that way, each year a num- 
taken. ber of rooms are brought up to the most 
efficient standard . .. each year some of the 
classrooms are made new. Thus, for a 
relatively small annual expenditure in 
comparison to the total cost of education, 
they are enabled to give pupils seating 
that is posturally correct and a definite aid 


For example, many school superinten- 
dents have followed a plan which, with 
some variation, dependent on local con- 
ditions, operates along these lines: 











In their budgets, they always carry an 
item for New Developments. A portion of 
that appropriation . . . varying from 40% 


put into effect economically. Through to their health and efficiency. 
businesslike, conservative, and proved Modern classrooms pay large returns in 
teaching efficiency and educational econ- 
omy. Superintendents, principals, teach- 
ers—or any others who may be interested 
—are invited to write us (or use coupon) 
concerning modern seating and practical 
plans for renlacing obsolete seating. 
Specialists competent to counsel will 
carefully analyze conditions and submit 
plans found effective elsewhere. For the 
sake of the pupils in your care, modernize 
your school where it means most to them 
and costs least to the community. 





For Your Reseating Program—I\nvestigate 
American Universal Desks—Now! 


When you reseat your classrooms—one room or every room—be sure you obtain 
the greatest VALUE for your appropriation. Install seating that is recognized for 
its contribution to pupil health and efficiency as well as a quality product from every 
viewpoint of the workmanship and materials employed in its construction. 

The American Universal Desk is scientifically designed to induce good posture— 
to make erect sitting natural and comfortable—to prevent slumping which crowds 
vital organs. It has features that definitely assist in sight conservation—and other 
important improvements for the physical and mental welfare of the student. Years 
of experience and scientific research are behind it. The detailed facts are yours for 


— “gage American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for 
Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Branches in All Principal Cities 














Free Classroom Posture Poster and 
Authoritative Seating Booklets... 
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Send the coupon . . . and we will mail you free a three-color | GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIG 
posture poster, size 174 x 25 inches which shows children { Please send me, without a full details on how our classrooms | 
why they should sit erect. Teachers, principais or superinten- j canbe economically RESEATED within the limit of our budget. Also, send 4 
dents will be supplied with a poster for each classroom on request. With them, too, i me FREE, a copy of your Posture Poster and copies of the Soakie checked. i 
any of the following authoritative, instructive and interesting booklets: “Essentials Stes hurcasesvieaisceteurskireerns i 
of Hygienic Seating”, which shows what constitutes good and bad posture, the D pliiien 1 
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George Peabody College for Teachers 


Where more than 35,000 teachers and administrators 
have been trained for educational leadership. 


1932 


Spring Quarter: Summer Quarter: 
First Term: March 23-April 30 First Term: June 8-July 16 
Second Term: May 2-June 7 Second Term: July 18-August 26 


George Peabody College for Teachers is an independent institution,—free to promote the 
development of educational methods and the scholarly preparation of teachers in liberal studies 
so as best to fit the needs of constantly changing conditions. 


By entering at the beginning of the second term of the 
Spring Quarter, May 2nd, and remaining through the 
second term of the Summer Quarter, August 26th, a full 
semester's work may be completed. 
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| We have filled positions on three continents. JOHN W. Barco, Director. 
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CHANGING GOVERNMENTS 
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With the publication of “Changing Governments and Changing Cultures’, a chal- 
lenging presentation of the major world problems of today, the Rugg Social Science 
Course is complete. This famous series, with its rich and important material, its 
entirely different points of view (a fused treatment), and its vivid and dramatic 
presentation, is revolutionizing social science teaching in the upper elementary 
grades and the junior high school. Six Reading Books, Pupils’ Workbooks of 
Directed Study, and Teachers’ Guides. Send for new circular No. 520. 


GINN AND COMPANY 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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WEEK-END TRIPS — 40% REDUCTION on_the Boardwalk 


Round trip tickets on sale Fridays, Saturdays 
and Sundays, good for return until midnight Tues- 


| 
day following date of sale. | ATLANTIC CITY 
aa . 








at New Jersey Avenue 





SUNDAY TRIPS — 72% REDUCTION | 
ONE CENT per mile in each direction, for dis- 
tances of 150 miles or less, good in coaches only, 
limited to return prior to midnight date of sale. 
2-DAY TICKETS — 33%5% REDUCTION | 
Tickets sold between stations 150 miles or less, | 
limit two days. | 
| 
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| 





6-DAY TICKETS — 25% REDUCTION 
Tickets sold between stations 150 miles or less, 
limit six days. 
Vacation Coach Fares 45% Reduction | 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, June, July and 
August, limit 10 days. 











Summer Tourist Fares 20% Reduction | A SMART HOTEL IN 
Daily beginning May 15th, limit until October | nest _ 
31st. AMERICA’S SMARTEST RESORT 
During the summer months, many other low s 
rate excursions of great interest in planning your PRING! Atlantic City calling! Yours for 
Same VaCRen. the taking—the world-renowned Spring 
Write or phone us for details. Tonic of ocean air and sunshine. All auto 
F. H. POSTON, W. H. TAYLOE, roads lead to the St. Charles. Ample park- 
Div. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. General Agt. ing space. 
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The Bible As Literature 


By C. M. NEWMAN, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


literature for the last quarter of a century 
must be painfully impressed by the in- 
creasing ignorance which students show concern- 
ing the Bible. Biblical references mean little to 
the average college boy or girl, and yet, for liter- 
ary reasons alone, the Bible should be more 
carefully read and studied than any other book 
in the world. 
The first literary reason for the study of the 
sible may be found in the fact that it is a veri- 
table library of masterpieces. This fact is usu- 
ally concealed by the unfortunate form in which 
the Bible is ordinarily presented to its readers. 
Imagine one of Shakespeare’s plays, the hymns 
of Cowper, Swinburne’s love lyrics, Bacon’s es- 
says, and one of Parkman’s histories printed in 
the same volume as if they were all prose and 
arbitrarily divided into chapters and verses for 
reading purposes, and you will get a fairly accu- 
rate conception of this confusion of form. A 
little study, however, reveals the fact that this 
great book contains examples of almost every 
known type of literature. History is represented 
by the Pentateuch and the Acts of the Apostles, 
biography by the Gospels. The book of Deuter- 
onomy contains the great orations of Moses; 
Ecclesiastes is a collection of essays. The nar- 
ratives of Esther, Ruth, and Balaam are exam- 
ples of the short story. Job is a poetic drama 
set in an epic framework; in the Psalms and the 
Song of Solomon we find lyric poetry of almost 
every variety. ‘The Bible, moreover, contains 
two literary types not usually found elsewhere: 
they are the literature of wisdom, as exemplified 
in the book of Proverbs, and the literature of 
prophecy, as we have it in Isaiah. All these liter- 
ary types, furthermore, could not be more bril- 


‘ NYONE who has been teaching English 


liantly represented. No writer of history has ever 
surpassed Moses, no biography is more intensely 
interesting than the story of Christ, no collection 
of the world’s great short stories could be com- 
plete without Biblical examples. In the whole 
range of lyric poetry, from Sappho to Sandburg, 
the lyrics of the Bible have been unsurpassed. 
Even so skeptical a critic as H. L. Mencken 
declares that the Bible is “a mine of lordly 
and incomparable poetry, at once the most stir- 
ring and the most touching ever heard of.” A 
unique feature of this library of literary master- 
pieces is the unity of the whole, a unity which 
expresses itself in the belief and delight in the 
divine spirit and in the conception of Israel as 
God’s chosen nation. Because, then, it is a col- 
lection of literary masterpieces, it deserves our 
most careful study. 

A second literary reason for the study of the 
Bible is the fact that it has had a greater influ- 
ence upon English literature than any other book. 
It is easy to recall other influential works. The 
poetry of Chaucer in the fourteenth century de- 
termined the future of the English language; the 
poetry of Pope in the eighteenth established clas- 
sicism as the prevailing literary style. The Lyri- 
cal Ballads of Wordsworth and Coleridge in 1798 
ushered in the romantic revival, and Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass was the forerunner of the mod- 
ern free-verse movement. But the influence of 
such works has been small as compared with that 
of the Bible. For one thing, it has profoundly 
affected the subject matter of poetry: Caedmon’s 
paraphrases are purely Biblical, and so are Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. It 
is easy to trace the direct influence of the Bible 
in the style of such diverse authors as Bunyan, 
DeQuincey, Ruskin, and Tennyson. Our litera- 
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ture is full of Biblical references, allusions, and 
quotations. Innumerable turns of speech that we 
employ daily come to us straight from the Bible. 
Indeed, our language itself owes its present form 
largely to Tyndale’s translation of the Bible into 
English in the early sixteenth century. The 
Bible, therefore, should be studied because of its 
paramount influence upon our literature and 
language. 

A third reason for the study of the Bible may 
be found in its inspired authorship. The ques- 
tion is not here raised as to the verbal inspiration 
of the scriptures or whether the inspiration of 
Biblical writers differs from that of other authors 
in kind or only in degree. Surely all will admit 
that the men who wrote the Bible were spiritually 
inspired. The chief argument which Ruskin pre- 
sents for the reading of good books is this: we 
are anxious, he says, to form valuable friend- 
ships, to meet and talk with eminent persons, and 
yet upon the shelves of our libraries there await 
us the kings and queens of the intellectual realm, 
the choicest spirits of all the ages, who are will- 
ing and anxious to talk with us, for as long as 
we like, about the subjects that are nearest and 
dearest to their hearts. How much more strong- 
ly may this argument be applied to the reading 
of the Bible! If we knew that some heavenly 
visitant had just come to earth, how eagerly 
would we gather around him, listening to his 
every word, and taking careful notes of all that 
he said! In the Bible, however, we have some- 
thing better than this; here are a host of heaven- 
ly messengers, revealing to us the sublime truths 
of life in language the most clear, dignified, and 
beautiful that has ever been written. Surely, its 
inspired authorship furnishes a further reason 
for the study of the Bible. 

Finally, the Bible needs careful study if we are 
to appreciate it. Bacon, you remember, classified 
books as “those to be swallowed, those to be 
tasted, and those to be chewed and digested,” by 
which he means that some books may be skimmed 
through hurriedly, others read in part only, while 
still others need to be carefully studied. The 


masterpieces of literature belong in the last cate- 
gory. Here we find the plays of Shakespeare, 
the essays of Bacon himself, Milton’s great epic, 
and Browning’s dramatic monologues. Here, too, 
belongs the Bible, which requires especially care- 
ful study. This study is necessitated in part by 
the obscurity of its style ; the King James version, 
incomparably the best from a literary point of 
view, is full of obsolete words and expressions, 
and of familiar words used with unfamiliar mean- 
ings. The Bible, moreover, contains contradic- 
tions and anomalies which can be explained only 
by careful study. The chief reason for the study 
of the Bible, however, it is to be found in the pro- 
fundity of its thought, a profundity due to the 
fact that this book presumes to furnish us with 
a guide to our conduct in life, a solution for all 
the ethical problems that confront us, and a clear 
exposition of the eternal verities. Of all the liter- 
ary masterpieces of the world, therefore, the 
sible most needs our careful study. 

In conclusion, the chief literary reasons for 
studying the Bible may be summarized thus: the 
Bible should be studied because, first, it is a whole 
library of literary masterpieces ; second, it has ex- 
ercised a greater literary influence than any other 
book in the world; third, it is of inspired author- 
ship; and fourth, it most requires study if its 
glories are to be appreciated. But though one 
may study the Bible merely for literary reasons, 
the results will not be literary alone. The effect 
on the reader’s life may well be revolutionary. 
He will be enabled to live a more fruitful life, to 
help others by making this a better and a brighter 
world, to face the problems of existence as did 
Robert Browning: 


“One who never turned his back but 
‘marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better, 
Sleep to wake.” 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


FLOWER CHORUS 

O such a commotion under the ground, 
When March called, “Ho, there! ho!” 

Such spreading of rootlets far and wide, 
Such whisperings to and fro! 

“Are you ready?” the Snowdrop asked, 
“°Tis time to start, you know.” 

“Almost, my dear,” the Scilla replied, 
“T’ll follow as soon as you go.” 

Then “Ha! ha! ha!” a chorus came 
Of laughter sweet and low, 

‘rom millions of flowers under the ground, 
Yes, millions beginning to grow. 


“T’ll promise my blossoms,” the Crocus said, 
“When I hear the blackbirds sing.” 
And straight thereafter Narcissus cried, 
“My silver and gold I'll bring.” 
“And ere they are dulled,” another spoke, 
“The hyacinth bell shall ring.” 
But the violet only murmured, “I’m here,” 
And sweet grew the air of spring. 
Then, “Ha! ha! ha!” a chorus came 
Of laughter sweet and low, 
From millions of flowers under the ground, 
Yes, millions beginning to grow. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Lave and Learn 

“Live and learn” varied by a single letter be- 
comes “Lave and learn”—learn by doing! 

In its broader aspect, “laving and learning” 
should be applied to all matters pertaining to 
cleanliness, but in this discussion we wish to con- 
sider chiefly the subject of hand-washing in our 
schools. 

The material for this article is partly taken 
from a survey made by Miss Margaret Munson, 
of Cleanliness Institute, and Miss Helen Hamil- 
ton, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who spent a year in intensive fact finding 
in the schools of the United States. 

One hundred forty-five schools in fifteen States 
were studied. The aggregate enrolment of these 
schools was 124,000. Every effort was made to 
Visit schools of such varied types that, together, 


they would ‘show a cross section of American 
school life. 

Judging from the results of this survey, hand- 
washing in the public schools of the United 
States is for the most part a desert waste of in- 
adequate equipment and supervision ; but the sur- 
vey also revealed a wealth of human interest 
which in time will make the desert bloom and 
blossom as a rose. 

In this desert of hand-washing ‘at school, Vir- 
ginia is no exception. Probably there are a few 
oases but they are widely scattered and far be- 
tween. 

Approximately 1,152,132 hands go to school 
every day in Virginia; 1,152,132 eager hands of 
boys and girls daily busy themselves with text- 
books and maps, paper and pencils, chalk and 
erasers, construction sets for kindergartens and 
tools of high school manual arts. 

In Virginia 1,152,132 hands play at recess time. 
At the luncheon hour these 1,152,132 hands carry 
food to 576,066 hungry mouths. Think of the 
number, then know that often these hands go 
unwashed throughout the entire school day of 
work and play. How large the problem of keep- 
ing those hands clean! 

Most of the practices of cleanliness must be 
done at home. The teacher instructs in mouth 
hygiene but the teeth must be brushed at home. 
Baths, except in rare instances, must be taken at 
home. The correct diet must be prepared and 
eaten at home. Such instructions as long hours 
of sleep with open windows must be followed at 
home. These and other rules of health must be 
left to home practice and with parental aid. But 
this health rule of hand-washing before meals 
and after the toilet should be observed at least 
twice during the school day. 

“Lave and learn” is a slogan for health. Colds 
and other communicable diseases common among 
school children do not often cause death but they 
do necessitate absences, retard work and greatly 
lower the general health and vitality of children. 
It is arresting to note that a high percentage of 
these diseases find an entrance into the body 
through the gateways of the nose and mouth, 
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The pupils’ hands are constantly coming in con- 
tact with objects touched by other children. You 
need not be told how apt the children’s hands 
are at finding their way into their mouths. For 
these, and other reasons, the washing of hands 
in school is especially significant. 

“Lave and learn” is a slogan for good manners 
and character as well as for health and clean- 
liness. 

In Virginia, 1,152,132 hands are daily drawing 
life patterns for 576,066 lives, and these are not 
of manual skill alone. Clean hands may open 
doors to new appreciations. They have the 
power to build up self-respect, confidence, poise 
and lead their young owners to understand the 
vital part in life played by good appearance, gen- 
tility and good breeding. 

The survey revealed that in only one of the 
one hundred forty-five schools visited do all the 
children wash their hands regularly after toilet 
and before lunch. In two-thirds of the schools 
children do not have access to all three essentials 
of satisfactory hand-washing—water (preferably 
warm), soap and drying equipment. In the re- 
maining third the equipment was supplied but 
the service was irregular and inadequate, class 
schedules leave no time for hand-washing, chil- 
dren are not taught its importance, or supervision 
is lacking. 

In the David Crocker Junior High School, 
Beaumont, Texas, there are enroled 875 pupils. 
There are only four wash bowls but splendid 
organization makes it possible for the pupils to 
wash, and they do wash thoroughly, in ten or 
twelve minutes. Perhaps this system works so 
well in Beaumont because the students them- 
selves planned it and do the supervising. 

Monitors preside at the wash basin to see that 
soap is used, others hand a towel to each washer, 
who, as he passes out of the room, receives from 
another monitor a colored wash ticket. The color 
is changed daily. Only boys and girls with the 
right ticket for the day are permitted to enter 
the lunch room. For those pupils who do not 
patronize the lunch room, other means of obtain- 
ing 100 per cent hand-washing are used. 

Beaumont’s equipment is highly commendable, 
but the real reason results are obtained is that 
teachers are making each item of the rather lim- 
ited equipment yield its utmost service during 
school hours. 
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In Shelby County, Tennessee, there is a con- 
solidated school where the interest of the county 
superintendent, Miss Sue Powers, has organized 
the school and provided its equipment. Hand- 
washing is one of the objectives. The medical 
director and the manual training supervisor plan- 
ned the apparatus which was made by the pupils 
in their shops. It is simple, just a heavy iron 
rolled trough with a shelf above it for soap. The 
trough slopes from both ends to the drain outlet 
at the center. Under the shelf, a pipe with perfo- 
rations in its lower side to give off a small stream 
of water every twelve inches runs the length of 
the trough. This equipment may not be as fine 
or as long wearing as some others, but it 
meets the need and is serving its purpose. But 
no matter how ingenious or how simple the appa- 
ratus it would be idle were not the school pro- 
gram so well organized as to make good use of it. 

In this school recess periods are staggered. 
Dismissal from the classroom, or classrooms, is 
in groups small enough that all may wash com- 
fortably without crowding around the trough. 
All the teachers teach the value of clean hands 
and it has a school-wide acceptance. 

All that has been said in regard to teaching the 
value of hand-washing in the urban schools has 
an equal application in the rural schools, for 
wherever you find children you find dirty hands. 
Most rural schools have a great advantage in this 
special phase of cleanliness, for there you find 
near-by springs, rivulets, creeks, and the heat- 
ing stove. 

A Bedford County teacher of faith and under- 
standing solved the problems of hand-washing in 
her one-room school effectively. A large funnel, 
a hole in the floor, a drain trough under the build- 
ing and the heating stove were essential parts of 
the equipment. Paper towels cut in two and a 
box of soap flakes completed the necessary out- 
fit. The soap flakes were dissolved in hot water 
and there was liquid soap for a brief interval 
only, for that sort of liquid soap promptly be- 
comes a thick emulsion. 

Just before lunch the children line up, a small 
amount of soap emulsion is dipped from an old 
teaspoon into each pair of hands, the child lathers 
his hands well; then a monitor pours warm water 
over his hands as he holds them over the funnel; 
when the hands and wrists are clean, another 
monitor hands him a paper towel, which, after 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 


using, is thrown into a box to be burned. In a 
few minutes all of her twenty-five pupils have 
clean hands with which to carry the food to their 
mouths, for knives and forks are conspicuous by 





their absence at school lunches. This same appa- 
ratus is used to provide clean milk utensils and 
drinking cups. 


Soap acts on bacteria in two ways. It removes 
them mechanically through its action on grease 
and dirt; it may also hinder their growth or 
kill them. But the real value of soap is an agent 
to health. It is unequalled as a cleanser of the 
skin, as a beautifier and as a promoter of physi- 
cal well-being. 


When teachers and school authorities are gen- 
uinely interested in hand-washing they arrange 
the program to assure the best use of the facili- 
ties. This means that time for hand-washing 
after the toilet and before meals is incorporated 
in the regular school program; that there are 
supervisors or monitors and clean attractive ma- 
terials for the cleansing of hands. Thus we help 
to prevent colds and other communicable diseases. 


Did you read these lines by Norman Jaffray 
in the Saturday Evening Post? 


Although I am no votary 
Of Moose or Elks or Rotary 
Belonging to my coterie, 
Or sacred fellowship, 
A club of some variety 
Has done an impropriety 
For one of their society 
Has given me the grippe. 


No doubt you who read this are keeping around 
yourselves zones of cleanness but if this is to be 
done throughout the State we must heed the pre- 
cept of Kipling who says, 


“Tt ain’t guns nor the armament, 
Nor the tunes the band can play, 
But the close cooperation 
That makes us win the day. 

It ain’t the individual 

Nor the army as a whole 

But the everlasting team work 

Of every bloomin’ soul.” 








mind must be kept in motion.” 


FACTS FOR STAY-AT-HOMES 


Americans are the most foot-loose people 
known to history. At any given moment half 
the population can clamber into automobiles and 
start somewhere. At any other moment they seem 
to be doing that very thing. Their attitude it like 
that of the village clown who, when asked by a 
traveler where a certain road led, answered truly, 
“Anywheres you wanner go.” 

Sut, contrary to prevailing notions, many 
Americans do stay put. In agricultural States 
particularly—and Virginia is two-thirds rural— 
half the natives of a county, according to census 
figures, may be expected to spend their lives in 
the same county. 

For these stay-at-homes, who constitute the 
sturdy backbone of the community, a study of 
the immediate environment is of great practical 
value. Adequate knowledge of the history and 
geography, wealth and resources, industries and 
opportunities of his own neighborhood equips 
the child with the kind of background informa- 
tion that should make more intelligent his choice 
of future occupation and location. Else what’s a 
guidance program for? 

The chief flaw in this case is the difficulty of 
collecting the materials for this study. Perhaps 
the most valuable sources in print are the eco- 
nomic and social surveys already issued for six- 
teen counties. Some editions are exhausted, but 
the Accomac, Augusta, Charles City, Frederick, 
Giles, King and Queen, Northampton, Princess 
Anne, Russell and Wise surveys are still avail- 
able. Other bulletins such as “Some of the Best 
Things in Rural Virginia” and “Standards of 
Living in Crozet,” and the semi-monthly issues 
of the News-Letter can supplement the surveys 
to form the nucleus of an authentic reference 
collection of Virginia communities. 

Complete sets of these materials while they 
last will be furnished to school libraries without 
cost. Address the Extension Department, Uni- 
versity, Virginia. 
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CURRICULUM REVISION IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


By H. L. CASWELL, Peabody College 
Address delivered before the Department of Rural Education, November 26, 1931. 


make certain points clear about the State 

curriculum program and also to suggest 
how curriculum work in rural schools may dif- 
fer from work in urban schools. 

In order for us to understand just how the 
curriculum program will be conducted we must, 
first of all, be sure that we are talking about the 
same things when we use certain terms. What 
do we mean by curriculum? How does a cur- 
riculum differ from a course of study? About 
these and similar questions we must understand 
each other perfectly. The term curriculum as 
it is being used in connection with the State 
program refers to the actual experiences which 
children have at school under the guidance of 
the teacher. Thus, when we say that we wish 
to revise the curriculum we mean that we actu- 
ally wish children to be provided with new and 
enriched school experiences. We mean that 
where children have been taught art through 
the limited experience of looking at prints of 
pictures, we wish to extend their experiences 
and lead them to see and enjoy the beauties of 
nature around them and also to provide them 
an opportunity to express their feelings about 
beauties through art mediums. We mean that 
where children have studied literature only by 
the analytical method, we wish to extend their 
experiences with literature so that they may 
read with enjoyment. 

Accepting the above definition of the curricu- 
lum, it becomes obvious that teachers and pupils 
together actually make the curriculum and that 
all teachers in the State of Virginia are at pres- 
ent engaged in curriculum making. It seems 
clear that if we wish to modify the curriculum 
of Virginia schools we must get the teachers in 
these schools to guide boys and girls in new and 
enriched experiences. Hence, in so far as possi- 


| N this discussion I am going to endeavor to 


ble, it is desirable for all the teachers in the 
State of Virginia to engage in curriculum re- 
vision. Only in that way will the curriculum of 
the schools of the State be truly revised. 

Now let us turn to consideration of the course 
of study. How is a course of study related to 
the curriculum? Many times the two terms are 
used synonymously. As the term course of study 
is being used in connection with the State pro- 
gram it is conceived as a printed manual or 
guide for the teacher. It is not the curriculum. 
It is merely her guide for developing the cur- 
riculum. If she does not understand how to use 
the course of study, it is of no value so far as 
curriculum development is concerned. In other 
words, it is entirely possible to have an excellent 
course of study and a very poor curriculum. The 
course of study should contain the best sugges- 
tions and illustrations which can be found to 
guide teachers. Consequently, materials for in- 
clusion in the course of study must be selected 
very carefully. During the course of the cur- 
riculum revision program all teachers will be 
asked to record descriptions of their work, to 
list materials which they have found valuable, to 
show how they have tested the outcomes of their 
teaching, etc. Through a selective process made 
possible by committee organizations the best of 
these materials will be included in the course of 
study. 

It is sometimes helpful in considering the dif- 
ference between the curriculum and the course 
of study to call to attention the fact that there 
are other aids in making the curriculum than 
the course of study. The curriculum program 
is concerned with making available to teachers 
all of the sources of help in revising the curricu- 
lum. Thus, not only is it desirable that the cur- 
riculum program result in newer and better 
courses of study but also that it be organized 
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so that teachers may be provided the counsel of 
subject matter specialists in solving their prob- 
lems, the stimulation of co-operative efforts, the 
opportunity to exchange ideas and experiences 
with their fellow teachers, the possibility of se- 
curing material co-operatively and of having gen- 
eral materials provided by the State Department, 
and also the advantage of having meetings of the 
State Teachers Association and similar groups 
directed to curriculum problems, The State cur- 
riculum program is interested in aiding curricu- 
lum revision in all of the above mentioned ways. 

If you think of the work in your own school 
or county, in the light of the above definitions, 
no doubt you will be impressed by the fact that 
much curriculum work is already being done. 
Many schools in the State have made significant 
progress in revising their curriculums in recent 


years. The question has been raised as to how 


the State program will relate to such local pro- 
grams. The State curriculum program is found- 
ed upon the belief that the local unit has primary 
responsibility for developing a successful curric- 
ulum and that the State responsibility is one of 
aiding, in so fzr as possible, the several local 


units in developing such curriculums. Conse- 
quently, it is not an objective of the State cur- 
riculum program to bring all local units to a dead 
level of conformity and force them to start at 
the same point but rather it is the purpose to 
encourage them to continue work that has al- 
ready been started. In localities where work has 
already been undertaken a definite effort will be 
made to aid these programs. Thus, you see that 
curriculum work is not new in the State of Vir- 
ginia. You have already been doing much of it. 
The only difference is that the State Department 
of Education is now going to endeavor through 
the State curriculum program to make such work 
possible throughout the State at a minimum cost 
in both time and money; in brief, to help you to 
do better what your leading counties and cities 
are already attempting to do in the field of the 
curriculum. 

And now we come to the consideration of how 
curriculum work in rural schools will differ from 
curriculum work in urban schools. Considera- 
tion of this problem involves a philosophy of 
education. You will get different answers to it 
from different people, depending upon their phi- 
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losophy of education. I believe, however, that 
those who are most actively engaged in the State 
curriculum program are pretty well agreed con- 
cerning this problem. 

The first question which must be answered in 
considering this problem is this: Are the objec- 
tives of education different for rural and urban 
children? The objectives of education in my 
judgment are arrived at through an analysis of 
our social ideals, that is, we endeavor to discover 
what are the abilities, attitudes, and appreciations 
which people need in order to live successfully 
in our society. It becomes our purpose in the 
school to guide children into experiences which 
will develop these abilities, attitudes, and appre- 
ciations. For example, an analysis of our social 
ideals suggests that critical mindedness is one 
attitude which will help an individual to live in 
America with greatest good to himself and so- 
ciety. Hence, to develop critical mindedness be- 
comes an objective of formal education. Now 
the question which we face is this: Does a boy 
in the country need any less or different kind 
of critical mindedness than a boy in the city? 
I believe not. It seems to me that it is just as 
essential for rural people to be critical as for 
urban people to be critical. In like manner this 
type of analysis may be extended to other ob- 
jectives and in my judgment the answer is the 
same in each case. The objectives of education 
are no different for rural or urban children. 

The second question which throws light on 
the problem of how a rural curriculum program 
should differ from an urban curriculum pro- 
gram is this: Do the experiences through which 
a rural child may achieve educational objectives 
differ from those through which an urban child 
may achieve educational objectives? Referring 
again to our former illustration, do the experi- 
ences through which a child in a rural commun- 
ity may develop critical mindedness differ from 
the experiences through which an urban child 
may develop critical mindedness. The answer 
appears to be, yes. Since the environment of 
the rural child differs from that of the urban 
child, it is reasonable to expect that the experi- 
ences in which he may engage meaningfully may 
differ at many points from those in which the 
urban child may engage meaningfully. For ex- 
ample, the urban child may visit the courthouse 
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and see a trial, observe the activities of police 
and fire departments, ride on a street car, etc. 
The rural child has little opportunity for such 
experiences. In my judgment it is at this point 
that curriculum making in rural schools must 
differ from curriculum making in urban schools. 
In brief, the same procedures of curriculum mak- 
ing may be employed, the objectives may be the 
same, but the experiences through which chil- 
dren attain these objectives must be related to 
and grow out of their environment and, hence, 
may vary somewhat from city to country. How- 
ever, this difference may be no greater than the 
difference between a highly industrial city and a 
resort city, for the environment in the two cities 
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may vary as widely as does the environment in 
the city and in the country. 

Thus, in revising the curriculum for Virginia 
schools, provision should be made for adaptation 
to the needs of schools in all types of communi- 
ties. This adaptation will be achieved to the 
extent that all teachers study the needs of the 
children they teach and endeavor to meet those 
particular needs. Such adaptation of the curric- 
ulum may be greatly facilitated by developing 
an intensive, flexible course of study. One of 
our objectives should be to develop such a course 
of study. Specific suggestions for adaptation to 
the needs of all types of schools should result 
from our work. 





Bills Passed Relating to Education—1932 


passed both branches of the General As- 
sembly are listed below by number with 
the name of the patron and a brief annotation. 


A LL bills relating to public education which 


Senate Bill No. 30—Mr. Cather: 
To require accident prevention, the operation 


of motor vehicles as required by the traffic laws 
and the reasons underlying such laws to be 
taught in elementary and high schools. 


Senate Bill No. 78—Mr. Rogers: 

To provide new forms of county organization 
and government to become effective in any coun- 
ty in Virginia when approved by a majority of 
the qualified voters. Both forms of county gov- 
ernment provide for the appointment of school 
trustees by the board of county supervisors to 
serve at the pleasure of the appointing board. 


Senate Bill No. 201—Mr. Noell : 

To authorize the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute to establish and maintain a Nautical School 
for instruction in the science and practice of 
navigation, seamanship and engineering and for 
proper training for the position of deck or en- 
gine-room officers of the merchant marine. 


Senate Bill No. 246—Mr. Miller: 

To authorize boards of supervisors of counties 
to transfer road funds derived from the State tax 
on gasoline, and from local levies, to the school 


funds for use during the present school year, 
where the same may be necessary to prevent the 
schools from closing before the expiration of 
eight months session. 


Senate Bill No. 303—Mr. Staples: 

To authorize the school boards of Roanoke, 
Danville and Portsmouth to purchase and own 
textbooks and to let them out to pupils on a rental 
basis. 


Senate Bill No. 327—Mr. Saunders: 

To ratify and approve the restoratic:: of the 
original buildings and grounds of the Colonial 
College of William and Mary, and to provide for 
further changes by said college in the restoration 
of buildings, decorations, furniture and furnish- 
ings and in the landscaping of the grounds. 


Senate Bill No. 340—Mr. Miller: 

To authorize the Governor to remove mem- 
bers of the Board of Visitors of State colleges, 
universities, institutions and agencies and mem- 
bers of examining or licensing boards of the 
State for certain causes and to fill the resulting 
vacancies. 


Senate Bill No. 363—Mr. Smith: 

To authorize the city of Fredericksburg to 
issue $50,000.00 in bonds for the erection and 
equipment of additional public free school build- 
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ings, provided the issue is approved by a ma- 
jority of the qualified voters of the city. 


Senate Bill No. 366—Mr. Cather: 

To provide for the appointment of school trus- 
tees in the city of Winchester by the common 
council. 


Senate Bill No. 3/0—Mr. Layman: 

To authorize the issuance of bonds by county 
school boards for the purpose of funding or re- 
funding current indebtedness incurred for school 
purposes. 


House Bill No. 68—Mr. Bruce: 

To authorize issuance of bonds by county 
school boards and to prevent any school board 
from beginning the construction of a school 
building or incur any expenses in connection 
therewith until the bonds issued for the purpose 
shall have been sold. 


House Bill No. 69—Mr. Bruce: 
Soard of Education to 
prepare the form on which the written applica- 


To authorize the State 


tion for a loan from the Literary fund must be 
made. 


House Bill No. 83—Mr. Perry: 

To authorize the surviving trustees of Cedar 
Grove school property in Scott county to turn 
over to the Scott county school board the funds 
in their hands for the benefit of Shoemaker 
High School. 


House Bill No. 90—Mr. Massenburg: 

To authorize the school board of the town of 
Phoebus, Virginia, to refund $24,450 in bonds to 
be payable as the board may provide not exceed- 
ing thirty years from date, and to require the 
town council to levy a special tax to pay interest 
and principal at maturity. 


House Bill No. 103—Mr. Harman: 

To provide that “it shall be unlawful for any 
person, whether licensed under this act or not, 
who is under the age of eighteen years to drive 
a motor vehicle while in use as a school bus for 
the transportation of pupils to or from school, 
provided, however, that such school bus may be 
operated by a person between the ages of sixteen 
and eighteen years, with the approval of the 
school board of the school served by such bus.” 
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House Bill No. 104—Mr. Dovell: 

This bill provides for an increase of $400,000 
to be apportioned on a basis of school popula- 
tion and $2,000 for war orphans for the year 
ending June 30, 1933. It grants an increase of 
$500,000 in the equalization fund and $2,000 for 
war orphans for the year ending June 30, 1934. 


House Bill No. 108—Mr. Stephens: 

To permit Alleghany and Botetourt to levy a 
county school tax not less than 50c nor more 
than $1.50; Isle of Wight to levy a county school 
tax not less than 50c nor more than $1.75; Dick- 
enson to levy a county school tax not less than 
50c nor more than $2.25; Arlington to levy such 
county and district school taxes as necessary and 
expedient, and Hanover to levy a district school 
tax in excess of 25c in any district or districts 
provided the total of all school levies, county 
and district, shall not exceed $1.25 in any district. 


House Bill No. 109—Messrs. Porter and Embrey: 

To authorize Orange county school board to 
convey without cost certain land to the United 
States of America, as a part of the Wilderness 
Battlefield Park. 


House Bill No. 122—Mr. Bruce: 
To require a copy of the abstract of title to the 


property on which a school building is to be 
erected for which a loan is to be made from the 
Literary fund in addition to the regular appli- 
cation for such loan. 


House Bill No. 132—Messrs. Moffett and Zoll: 

To authorize the Board of Visitors of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute with the consent of the 
Governor to lease two acres of land on which to 
erect a hotel. 


House Bill No. 157—Mr. Battle: 

To authorize the Miller Manual School of Al- 
bemarle to sell and convey its real estate, when 
the real estate to be conveyed is not needed. 


House Bill No. 158—Messrs. Allen and Stuart: 
To provide special town school districts for 
Herndon and Colonial Beach. 


House Bill No. 260—Mr. Dovell: 

To permit the Board of Visitors of the College 
of William and Mary to dispose of certain par- 
cels of land and improvements thereon in the 
city of Williamsburg. 
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House Bill No. 261—Mr. Neff: 

To provide for the removal from office by the 
circuit court of the county or corporation court 
of the city any member of a county school board 
or a city school board or any division super- 
intendent or other school officer violating or 
causing to be violated or voting to violate any 
provision of Section 675 of the school code. 


House Bill No. 262—Mr. Neff: 

To provide for the punishment of members of 
county school boards who incur expenses in ex- 
cess of the budget or who issue school warrants 
payable on demand which have not been prop- 
erly ordered by a recorded vote. 


House Bill No. 263—Mr. Scarborough: 

To authorize the school board of Southampton 
county to expend that part of the county school 
levy or appropriation for public schools derived 
from the town of Franklin in the same manner 
that such county school levy or appropriation 
derived from other school districts is expended. 


House Bill No. 294—Mr. Topping: 

To provide for the issuance of bonds by the 
county school boards for the purpose of fund- 
ing or refunding notes and/or certificates of in- 
debtedness issued by any county or by any school 
district for school purposes prior to Jan. 1, 1932. 


House Bill No. 353—Mrs. White: 

To permit board of supervisors or council of 
city or town to appropriate not more than five 
per cent of the construction cost of a public 
school building, hereafter erected, for grading 
and beautifying the grounds. 
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House Bill No. 354—Mr. Allen: 

To require the commissioner of revenue in- 
stead of the division superintendent to furnish 
boundaries of each school district to the clerk 
of the State Corporation Commission. 


House Bill No. 356—Mr. Bruce: 

To establish the county as the unit for all 
school purposes except representation in Roa- 
noke, Pittsylvania, and Pulaski counties. 


House Bill No. 357—Mr. Neff: 

To restrict the issuance of school notes and 
the creation of school indebtedness by the county 
school board and other school officials of the 
county of Washington; to require the division 
superintendent of schools for said county to 
countersign all school warrants, etc. 


House Bill No. 370—Mr. Malbon: 

To divide the funds collected from certain 
license fees equally between the county school 
board for establishment, maintenance and oper- 
ation of public free schools, and the Commis- 
sioner of Game and Inland Fisheries to be ex- 
pended in Princess Anne county. 


House Bill No. 382—Mr. Shrader: 

To provide for a special levy of 50c on $100.00 
for 1932, 1933, 1934 and 1935, in any county 
containing not less than 22,100 and not more 
than 22,200 in population, as shown by the U. S. 
Census of 1930, for rebuilding and reconstruc- 
tion of any high school building heretofore de- 
stroyed by fire. This bill is intended especially 
for Carroll county. 





The Seven Greatest 


Blunders in History 


(With Apologies to Hendrik Willem Van Loon) 
By GEORGE J. LUX, John Marshall High School, Richmond 


man conduct may be traced to the dawn 
of history—the rape of the apple in the 
Garden of Eden, if you please. That was the 
unique blunder, and in his prophetic moments 
the writer ventures that blunders will flourish 
at high noon, will be rampant at dusk, and sur- 
vive the crack of doom. 
A comparison of blunders seems odious, inas- 
much as their enormity cannot be accurately ana- 
lyzed. My selections are of the western world, 


5 rere hardy species of hu- 


where they are in abundance and with invidious 
superiority. That being so, why go far afield 
when the picking here is good? 

Blunder One: Long continued petty and ty- 
rannical policies of government constitute per- 
haps the costliest blunder in the history of the 
British Empire, namely, the loss of her thirteen 
American colonies with their hinterland of un- 
dreamed resources. Flushed with empirical ex- 
pansion in unprecedented proportion, Great Bri- 
tain, by stupid mismanagement, lost the most 
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precious jewel in her diadem of colonial posses- 
sions. It was the price nature exacted for her 
weakness of haphazard “muddling through.” In 
this instance George the Third led the way in 
the muddling. Had Pitt’s leadership prevailed, 
Englands’ scope of North American sovereignty 
would have been doubled, and she today would 
be the arbiter of the western hemisphere. Her 
attempt to retrieve the situation after estranging 
her colonists but magnified the blunder and add- 
ed another of shame and humiliation. 

Blunder Two: ‘The Spanish, seeking gold in 
the new world, forfeited an empire of wealth 
beside which gold was a bagatelle. Semblance 
was mistaken for substance; gold for the fertile 
fields of the Mississippi and other valleys. And 
at what a price! Gold at the price of treachery ; 
gold at the price of human flesh and blood ; gold 
at any price. And the irony of it! The land of 
disappointment to De Soto, Coronado et alii, be- 
cause it contained not the glittering metal, was 
soon to be Spain’s mortal enemy’s possession. 
Values of infinitely greater worth were found 
here by the English and at the price of courage, 
work, thrift and liberality the reward has been a 
thousandfold. On the other hand, Spanish ease, 
extravagance and tyranny, actuated by a lust for 
lucre, were short-lived, and the aftermath was a 
decadent empire. Individuals are wont to com- 
mit such blunders in their brief span of life, but 
when a nation perpetrates it, then it is a blunder 
superb. 

Blunder Three: Only catastrophic sacrifice 
could remedy the blunder of the English colonies 
of America in their persistence, at the cost of 
unity and strength, in local self-government. The 
individually independent colonies became more 
independent States. As exigencies arose, con- 
cessions were cautiously made by the States in 
the interest of union and the protection derived 
therefrom. In every challenge between federal 
and State authority, without sectional distinc- 
tion, the State held its rights paramount. Such 
doctrine, manifestly inconsistent with national 
self preservation, headed the States and nation 
to a showdown by force, culminating in a four 
year fratricidal war. The fortunes of the young 
nation seemed blasted. Its existence hung in the 
balance—and all traceable to the blunder of over 
indulging in local governmental propensities, 
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without which the great calamity would not only 
have been avoided but the South, spared the 
blight, would today equal, if not surpass, the 
North in opportunity, luxuries and comforts at- 
tendant. The blunder of two hundred fifty 
years standing has been corrected, but not with 
blue pencil. 

Blunder Four: Except for the “criminal folly” 
of Thomas Jefferson our northern border today 
would be the Arctic Ocean instead of parallel 
forty-nine. Over three million square miles lost 
for lack of preparation is indeed a blunder un- 
paralleled. Here we are with an imaginary line 
dividing two nations with races and civilization 
of indistinguishable identity due to the blunder 
of unpreparedness, and unpreparedness in the 
face of gathering war clouds, hence the more 
sickening the blunder. With England facing 
Napoleon, Henry Clay was not far amiss when 
he vaunted the annexation of Canada in two 
weeks. He only left out of his calculation the 
utter unreadiness for war from Jefferson down 
to sergeant and coxswain. For the sake of eco- 
nomic ideals and because of the native ineptitude 
of the president in military affairs, there was no 
army or navy. So we optimistically blundered 
through the war with achievements “beneath 
criticism.” The great opportunity had knocked 
—the answer was too feeble—and it passed on 
into eternity. 

Blunder Five: The mestizo, mulatto, quadroon 
and octoroon today testify to the gross blunder 
of the conquistadores when they intermarried 
with the inferior races of South America. Spain, 
a highly civilized nation, itself emerged from 
multiplex origins, stooped to lower levels for no 
apparent advantage, temporal or spiritual, yet at 
the inestimable price of race integrity, with its 
concomitant inferiority complexes. Achieve- 
ments in South America are carried on in spite 
of its mixed breeds, not because of them. Their 
sole standard and ideal is Opportunity, hic et 
nunc. Swayed as the revolutionary listeth, their 
instability is notorious, their aims are perversive. 
Instead of reaping the fruits of that great con- 
tinent in full, civilization here must lumber along 
as with ball and chain, due to the colossal blun- 
der of race sacrifice generations ago. 

Blunder Six: What nation’s development and 
onward march has been so marred as ours by 
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that fateful blunder first committed in 1619 when 
nineteen “negars” were allowed to disembark at 
Jamestown. Over ten million of this inferior 
race now inhabit the land and the majority in 
that portion described by de Toqueville as “the 
most magnificent dwelling place prepared by 
God for man’s abode.” No nation on earth so 
large, enlightened and progressive carries with 
it through sheer blundering so great and irre- 
deemable a burden. Once confined and sectional- 
ized, this exotic race now is found more and 
more broadcast throughout the nation. Dire ca- 
lamities have followed in the wake of this blun- 
der, and who dare speculate on its future develop- 
ments? It is a vast and permanent silhouette 
against the promised land of liberty and equal- 
ity, now accepted as matter of fact and in the 
consciousness that this status quo was created 
by the English race and in no sense by the negro. 
But here is a blunder whose fruits have not all 
yet been gathered. 


Blunder Seven: The Fifteenth and Eighteenth 
amendments of our constitution are blunders dis- 
tinguished for their deliberate and formal com- 
mission. Gigantic, national miscalculations they 
are, and in their train are many evils. Embodied 
in the framework of our fundamental law, they, 
far from strengthening, tend to weaken the struc- 
ture because they are not sound as already 
proved in the alembic of time. To furnish a nu- 
merous inferior race with the ballot and to pro- 
vide for its unrestricted use is as unenforceable 
as it is to dictate man’s meat and drink. Bio- 
logic and economic laws defy man-made legisla- 
tion when running counter to their main stream. 
They may submit to regulation, never to sup- 
pression. As leave stop the river’s flow, check 
the tide, or block the fittest’s survival. They 
may be diverted, harnessed or regulated, but 
never eliminated. In the light of civilization’s 
long experience these blunders seem the more 
unpardonable. Had they been made in ancient 
or medieval days, they were less marvelous. 





Motivation in English Literature in the High School 


By HERMAN L. FIREBAUGH, Principal, High School, Eagle Rock 


in teaching literature. Perhaps, after all, 

the central idea is appreciation though it 
may take different aspects at times. Most Eng- 
lish teachers acknowledge the fact that the aims 
are to instill a liking for good literature in the 
minds of the students and create in them a taste 
for the best which will stay with them. 

Here the teacher will find new problems. Care 
must be exercised lest she go over the heads, so 
to speak, of the pupils. Remember that many 
of them have never read anything of merit in 
their lives. Their world and their grasp of such 
is limited. They read the pulp-paper magazines 
and cheap novels because these are flaunted be- 
fore their eyes on every occasion and partly be- 
cause they have not access to good literature. A 
tactful teacher can do wonders with her pupils at 
this stage of their development if only she will 
take time. 

A girl, who had never read anything at all, 
was induced by the teacher’s tact and enthusiasm 


|): FERENT teachers have different aims 


to read Little Women. After finishing the book, 
the girl came back continually for more books 
of the teacher’s suggestion. 

During my first year in teaching English, I ran 
across a problem which had never occurred to me 
before. There was a boy in the third year high 
school with a brilliant mind and of a good dispo- 
sition who had never read a drama in his life. 
The first question in my mind was just how he 
had managed to evade two English teachers. His 
reply was that he just didn’t read the assign- 
ments. In the first place, he was not required to 
read a drama and the teacher never checked up 
on it. In the second place, it was the fault of 
his teachers in letting him get by with it. 

This particular boy happened to be in my class 
studying King Lear. After talking about 
Shakespeare for one or two periods, just where 
he got his material for his plays and about some 
of his experiences in the theatres around Lon- 
don, we began a discussion of a play they had 
read the year before. Of course Clyde took no 
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part yet he was very attentive. But when we 
took up Lear in the class, I could not keep this 
boy from reading two or three scenes ahead of 
the amount assigned because he wanted to know 
just a little more of what happened than anyone 
else. 

The results were gratifying—so much so that 
he read five additional plays by Shakespeare and 
some American plays which I lent him and which 
I counted as parallel. 

I have never taught a drama of any kind with- 
out discussion, both oral and written, by each 
pupil. It is an excellent way to create a formal 
debate among pupils. They have decided opin- 
ions concerning characters in the play and usu- 
ally make themselves heard. The teacher has a 
wonderful opportunity here to stimulate an ap- 
preciation for good drama. 

Some of the same enthusiasm can be trans- 
mitted to the short story study. Considering 
that you wish to teach the development of the 
story, types, forms, etc., it will be to your ad- 
vantage to have the pupils analyze a story in a 
critical manner as to characterization, action, ac- 
complishments, moral, interest, etc. The most 
difficult thing to do will be to lead them to make 
a diagram to show rising and falling action, cli- 
max, highest point of interest and denouement 
or whatever diagram you are working for. 

After you have done this, if you have an unus- 
ually brilliant class and have taken infinite pains 
to teach the short story, you may suggest that 
they write one. I do not believe in forcing a 
class to write a story. All critics cannot write. 
They may understand what you taught them and 
be utterly unable to create a story. They are not 
familiar with the technique of a story. They 
have had no practice, no background and experi- 
ences. A pupil should not receive a zero because 
he has tried to write a story and could not. 

Coming to the essay, I should not spend too 
much time on it. It is sufficient to study the 
essay for thought, style and form. Pupils do 
not like to read one of Emerson’s long essays and 
Ruskin is too critical—I have never yet found a 
pupil who could remember one of Ruskin’s es- 
says for a longer period than a week. So I 
should suggest shorter essays, lighter in thought 
and those which deal with some phase of life 
akin to the pupil’s knowledge. The form should 
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not be too stilted or over the heads of the chil- 
dren. 

Poetry will present some difficulties at first 
but these can be mastered easily. I believe in 
teaching scansion of poetry in the high school. 
Usually, I give two weeks to it. This may seem 
to be a long time. However, we read quite a bit 
of poetry, write it on the board, memorize some 
and have the examples of each kind brought to 
class. 

Once you let a pupil know that poetry is mu- 
sical, that it has rhythm, a beat and a certain 
swing and that poets find themselves in different 
moods for different thoughts in their poetry, he 
will assume an entirely new interest. Let him 
see that lyric poetry and the ballads lend them- 
selves easily to iambic meter—a short and a long 
syllable, or an unaccented and an accented syl- 
lable ; and that the more serious and deep poetry 
is written in trochaic and dactylic meter because 
it is heavy. Write some of the lines to The 
Night Before Christmas on the board as an ex- 
ample of anapestic verse and they will soon find 
Let them scan the poetry out 
loud in unison. They like that. 

Pick out the popular songs which they like. 
Write these on the board and illustrate the 
rhythm, but do not make the mistake of forcing 
every pupil to be responsible for scansion. Some 
children have no ear for music and could never 
learn to scan poetry. Placate him as best you 
can for he will be very sensitive about this. 

Should you wish to go further with the work, 
choose some of Robert Burns’ songs. Then 
there are some sacred songs written by well 


other examples. 


known poets. 

Tell the pupils that all life is full of rhythm. 
Two people walking down the street will invari- 
ably keep .step; why do we swing our arms in 
rhythmical movement with our feet and legs? 
Notice the time and rhythmical movement of a 
column of marching soldiers. 

Even this is not enough. Teach for the beauty 
of words, their rhyming, word pictures and the 
Let them choose the moral. 
Take Each and All in which he 
preaches nature and the complete harmony, 
adapt it to other things in life. Take Tennyson’s 
Crossing the Bar, Browning’s Prospice, Long- 

(Continued on page 317) 


moral of the poem. 
Emerson’s 
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Statement Submitted to Governor Pollard Concerning His 
Proposed Bill on the Teachers Retirement System 


Marcu 9, 1932. 
Hon. JOHN GARLAND POLLARD, 
Governor of Virginia: 

We respectfully submit to you this statement 
pursuant to our conference with you this morn- 
ing and the receipt of your proposed bill as fol- 
lows: 

“A BILL 
To authorize the State Board of Education 
to place the fund for the retirement of 
public school teachers on a sound actu- 
arial basis; and to provide funds for such 
purpose. 

1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
Virginia as follows: 

Section 1. The State Board of Education shall 
be, and it hereby is, authorized and directed to 
investigate, study and determine how the fund 
provided for the retirement of public school 
teachers may be placed on a sound actuarial basis 
so as to provide a fund sufficient to effect the 
purposes of sections seven hundred and eighty- 
seven to eight hundred and five, both inclusive, 
of the Code of Virginia, and what additional 
funds will be required for such purpose during 
the biennium beginning July first, nineteen hun- 
dred and thirty-two. 

Section 2. After having completed its inves- 
tigation and study and having determined how 
much additional money will be required during 
the biennium beginning July first, nineteen hun- 
dred and thirty-two, over and above that now 
provided by law, for the purpose set forth in the 
preceding section, the State Board of Education 
is hereby authorized and directed to deduct from 
funds appropriated by the Commonwealth and 
allocated for distribution to the counties and 
cities of the State for public school purposes, 
for the biennium beginning July first, nineteen 
hundred and thirty-two (except that no such de- 
duction shall be made from such funds as are 
required by the Constitution of Virginia to be 
appropriated and allocated to the counties and 
cities of the State for school purposes), so much 
thereof as shall be required to provide a fund 
sufficient for the purpose set forth in section one 


of this act, and to add the sums so deducted to 
the said fund provided for the retirement of 
public school teachers; and the additional funds 
so added shall be treated in all respects, except 
as herein otherwise provided, as other appropria- 
tions made by the Commonwealth for such pur- 
poses. 

Section 3. The State Board of Education 
shall, after having determined the amount, or 
amounts, that will be deducted from the funds 
appropriated for local school purposes as pro- 
vided in the foregoing section, promptly notify 
the school boards of the several counties and 
cities of the State thereof, showing the amount, 
or amounts, deducted from the funds appropri- 
ated by the Commonwealth for school purposes 
in each county and city of the State; and the 
said school boards of the said counties and cities 
are hereby authorized and directed to deduct 
from the compensation of their respective pub- 
lic school teachers such proportionate part of 
their compensation as shall be required to make 
up a sum equal to that deducted by the State 
Board of Education, as provided in this act, from 
the funds appropriated by the Commonwealth to 
such counties and cities, respectively.” 

We are deeply conscious of and appreciate 
your personal interest in teacher retirement leg- 
islation as evidenced by the large amount of time 
and careful study which you have given to this 
problem. Your particularly sympathetic concern 
over the present crisis in the retirement situation, 
especially as it relates to those teachers already 
retired, has been a source of gratification to the 
teachers of Virginia. 

We are mindful of the serious financial situa- 
tion with which you and other leaders are faced 
in your efforts to meet the present emergency not 
only with reference to teacher retirement but 
with other pressing matters of great moment to 
the State. 

We share your very deep concern for the main- 
tenance of the retirement fund on a basis suffi- 
cient to guarantee the retired teachers their full 


annuities. 
While we appreciate your often expressed wish 
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to care for the retired teachers, as evidenced by 
the proposed bill quoted above, and while the 
above bill might accomplish this end, there are 
certain features connected with it which we feel 
should be submitted to all teachers for their con- 
sideration. Therefore, we most respectfully re- 
quest that your bill be not submitted to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at this session. In support of this 
request we beg to submit for your consideration 
the following reasons: 

1. The above bill proposes an entirely new 
plan of financing that has not as yet been brought 
to the attention of the teachers of the State, 
namely, that the teachers bear the entire cost of 
the system barring present cost of administra- 
tion and the $40,000.00 recommended by you 
for the next biennium. Furthermore, the com- 
mittees of the Virginia Education Association 
have authority to sponsor only such plans and 
policies as are adopted by the delegate assembly 
at their annual meeting in November. 

2. Recognizing that your bill has certain merits 
worthy of careful study by every teacher in Vir- 
ginia, we feel that ample time for this study 
should be given those concerned. This can be 
done adequately during the next two years, and 
we take this opportunity of assuring you that 
this bill will be submitted, after careful study, 
for the approval of both our local associations 
and our State delegate assembly which meets in 
November. 

3. Mindful of the serious situation with which 
the schools in all parts of the State are now 
faced on account of the present financial crisis 
involving the shortening of terms and drastic 
cuts in salaries, in the interest of the welfare of 
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the children we desire to maintain the highest 
possible morale among the teachers at the pres- 
ent time. Consequently, we feel that the atten- 
tion of the teachers should not be diverted from 
their regular duties to consider hastily any new 
retirement plan. 

4. Finally, we concur with you in your desire 
to maintain and preserve the teacher retirement 
system. We also share with you your wish to 
keep every retired teacher from want due to any 
pro-rating that might have to be effected in the 
present situation. To this end we will urge each 
and every local association to get in touch with 
the retired teachers of their communities with 
the view of rendering such personal and financial 
aid aS may appear necessary. 

The Virginia Education Association will pub- 
lish this statement in the Virginia Journal of 
ducation and will send it to every member of 
the Association so that it may be fully under- 
stood that we assume full responsibility for con- 
tinuing the present law as it is for the next two 
years and for the postponement of the plan pro- 
posed by you in the above bill. 


Legislative Committee 
J. J. Ketty, Jr. 
J. A. C. CHANDLER 
RoBERT W. House 


Executive Committee 
H. L. SuLFRIDGE 
J. H. CHILEs 
LoTTiE M. Evans 
VIRGINIA OLD 
H. D. WoLFF 


Retirement Committee 
H. D. WoLrr 
J. D. Harris 


CORNELIA S. ADAIR 
FRED M. ALEXANDER 


C. J. HEATWOoLe, Executive Secretary. 








—o teachers should keep in mind that Virginia headquarters for 
the next meeting of the National Education Association, June 26 to 

July 1, will be at the St. Charles Hotel, Suite 954-955, Atlantic City. The 

Virginia breakfast will be at the same hotel Tuesday, June 28, at 7:45. 
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Department of High School Principals 


Conducted by FRED M. ALEXANDER, Principal, Newport News High School 








OUR UNDERMANNED SCHOOLS 
By FRED M. ALEXANDER, Principal, Newport News High School 


his community provides him with a favor- 

able opportunity for educational leader- 
ship. The movement to reduce school budgets 
and to cut teachers’ salaries strikes much more 
deeply than its immediate consequences indicate. 
This wave of hysteria is fraught with so much 
danger to our children that responsible leader- 
ship on the part of the principal is demanded 
now as never before. At least two phases of the 
situation should be impressed upon the public in 
vigorous fashion: 

(1) Our public schools have never been ade- 
quately manned. 

(2) Teaching has always been an underpaid 
profession. 

In 1929, the peak year of prosperity, teachers’ 
salaries had become stabilized at only 70 per cent 
of the average salary of all salaried employees in 
the United States. 

It is thus seen that teaching has never been 
able to compete in economic attractiveness with 
other important professions. To make teaching 
still less attractive and thereby drive from the 
profession the most capable teachers will bring 
disastrous results to educational standards and 
will permanently handicap the oncoming genera- 
tion. While this phase of the problem is serious 
enough to cause the people to refuse to cripple 
their schools, there is even a more serious aspect ; 
namely, school funds have never been adequate 
for producing the educational products that the 
public has increasingly demanded. 

Business and industry with all of the retrench- 
ment that has resulted from the depression is 
still much more adequately manned than were 
the schools in the days of their maximum bud- 
gets. In fact, business can readily adjust over- 
head to rate of production. In times of depres- 
sion reduction in overhead follows decrease in 
production. Depression brings increased enrol- 
ment and added responsibilities to the schools. 


| =. sirategic position of the principal in 


Educators readily sense the disaster that awaits 
the schools when their facilities, so patently in- 
adequate, are cut and at the same time added 
responsibilities are forced upon them by larger 
enrolment and the increasing demands of the 
public for additional services. _ 

This fact, so trite to educators, has not been 
accepted by the public and by those responsible 
for allowing school budgets. Hence, the schools 
have lagged from a decade to a generation be- 
hind the needs and demands of current society. 
They will never be able to catch up unless the 
present backward tide is stemmed. 

It is a rare school system indeed that has 
caught up with its needs in (1) housing, (2) 
equipment, (3) number of teachers, (4) ade- 
quately trained teachers, (5) supervision, (6) 
personnel work, (7) modern curricula, (8) suc- 
cess of pupils. 

The children have flocked to the schools in 
such increasing numbers that school authorities 
have been unable to house them. The money 
available for this purpose has been so inadequate 
as to cause a lag of such proportions through- 
out the entire school system that school boards 
and school officials have not yet been able to 
overcome it. In the period from 1900 to 1928 
public school enrolment in the United States in- 
creased 61 per cent ; attendance 94 per cent ; high 
school enrolment 651 per cent; enrolment in 
higher education 310 per cent. Yet, in the face 
of the increases indicated here, in Virginia last 
year 146,000 or 20 per cent of the children of 
school age were not even enroled. These figures 
accentuate the inadequacy of housing facilities. 

Much of the equipment now used belongs to 
the “horse and buggy” stage of civilization. 
Business and other functions of government 
have long since demonstrated that adequate and 
modern equipment is a sound investment. This 
idea has been slow to take root in the schools. 

There has been much discussion about teach- 
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ing load. Experience and health statistics indi- 
cate that efficiency and health are threatened 
when a teacher’s load goes beyond 750 pupil 
periods per week. Curtailments already under 
way will inevitably increase teaching loads to 
the point of nullifying efficiency. 

Maximum school budgets provided thus far 
have enabled the schools to provide mainly for 
the children who naturally conform. Little time 
is left and small facilities are available in the 
usual public school system for meeting the needs 
of that large group of pupils that does not na- 
turally conform to ordinary routine. This group 
is eliminated from the school and thrown into 
society without adequate training for meeting its 
complexities. By failure to provide sufficient 
funds, society is thus furnishing a fruitful re- 
cruiting ground for her criminal classes. 

Surely reduction of salaries will not result in 
securing better trained teachers. The report of 
the supervisor of teacher training for the session 
1930-1931 shows that 52 per cent of the teachers 
of Virginia have certificates below the Normal 
Professional, or two years of work beyond high 
school. 

Business, industry, highway construction, and 
other functions of government accept super- 
vision as an absolute necessity. The amount of 
financial support allotted to the schools for this 
purpose indicates that the public is not yet con- 
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vinced of the desirability and need for adequate 
supervision in the schools. 

The annual retardation of fifteen to twenty per 
cent of the pupils in our schools is certainly on 
the red ink side of the ledger. This condition 
will be aggravated by cutting our already under- 
manned schools. 

The American people by legislative enactment 
and by expression of popular will have demand- 
ed of the schools educational products far in ex- 
cess of ability to “read, write, and cipher.” Our 
present curriculum is at least a generation be- 
hind the needs of our present complex society. 
Is it desirable to make the curriculum more static 
and put it back two or three generations ? 

War-torn and depressed Europe is spending 
more today on education than ever before. 
America is amply able to support her schools. 
We spend 2.4 per cent of our national income on 
schools. This percentage is not increasing.. It 
has remained static for a decade. When all the 
peoples of the earth are realizing that a free uni- 
versal education is the only sure guaranty of 
civilization, shall we falter and withdraw from 
an educational program that has been the char- 
acteristic feature of our democracy? 

It is said that the battle for tax supported 
schools was won in the last century. In reality, 
the battle for adequate tax support has just be- 
gun. 





Shall We Sacrifice Our Children? 


By BELMONT FARLEY, Headquarters Office, N. E. A. 


HE American schools are face to face with 

the most serious condition in their history. 

Some educational leaders are already ask- 
ing themselves what school services should be 
first curtailed if the present world paralysis be- 
comes so critical as to force us to sacrifice our 
children. 

Such a crisis is nearer than most people re- 
alize. There are whole counties in several States 
which have not opened a school door this winter. 
Thousands of schools have had their term short- 


ened. Kindergartens are being abolished; nurse 


service is being dispensed with; night schools 
are closed ; vocational courses abandoned ; teach- 





ers heavily overburdened with large classes. 

If finally faced with the necessity of abridg- 
ing the rights of children, which educational op- 
portunity shall the people of America first strike 
down? Will they lessen the efforts of the 
schools to promote sound health and see the now 
declining death rate mount to higher levels? Will 
they decrease the effectiveness of training in 
citizenship and loyalty to national ideals at a 
period when the pinch of want and the blunder- 
ing of well-intentioned leaders have already 
caused thousands to question the stability and 
Will the American 
people desire the schools to abandon character 


justice of our government? 

















education at a time when rapidly increasing 
numbers are yielding to despair and disrespect 
for law and the rights of others? 

Will our citizens choose to weaken the work 
of the schools in preparing children for worthy 
‘ home membership when many homes have be- 
come economically unstable and when broken 
and unhappy families are on the increase? Will 
our people decide to reduce vocational training 
in the schools when it is harder than it has ever 
been to make a living? Will they elect to aban- 
don training in worthy use of leisure when 
forced unemployment aggravates a hundredfold 
the problem of wasted hours? Or will they deny 
the right of children to individual happiness and 
to the joy of contributing to social progress 
through the only means of social advance—edu- 





cated minds? 

They will do none of these if they realize the 
cost of these retrenchments to their children 
and their country. What are the teachers of 
your community doing to help them count the 
cost ? 

Has a committee of your local association vis- 
ited newspaper editors with an appeal for help 
to save the schools? Have you enlisted the aid 
of the ministers of the churches? Are the serv- 
ice clubs and other organizations of your com- 
munity holding meetings to discuss the educa- 
tional welfare of your community? Is there an 
active parent-teacher organization of 100 per 
cent membership at work to hold the line for the 
schools? Do teachers regularly visit homes to 
explain to parents the present crisis in educa- 
tion? Does your school paper reflect school 
needs in every issue? Has your school system 
a plan for gathering systematically and using ef- 
fectively information about the schools? Do the 
people of your community know in what way 
proposed or actual local curtailments will affect 
the future happiness and prosperity of their chil- 
dren? 

Teachers can do much to prevent the break- 
down which threatens the schools. They must 
be courageous and energetic. They must have 
courage in the face of the desperate opposition 
of selfish interests. They must be ceaselessly 
energetic because their load of work in many 
cases has already been increased in the attempt 
to maintain an adequate educational program. 
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The teachers must actively lead in the commun- 
ity as well as in the classroom. The American 
people have faith in their schools. They have 
faith in the nation’s future. They will not per- 
mit a breakdown of their school systems, the 
fountain head of the nation’s human wealth. It 
is the obligation of teachers to quicken the public 
to an understanding of the crisis which the 
schools face. 


It is absurd to say when budgets are cut that 
the reductions are made “without decreasing the 
efficiency of the schools.” Any substantial cut 
in school budgets does decrease efficiency. Small 
economies and postponements may affect minor 
savings, but the ten to twenty-five per cent cuts 
which many schools have been forced to take 
rob children of some of their educational oppor- 
tunities. Teachers cannot deceive themselves 
and should not allow others to be deceived. If 
there is need for curtailing public enterprise, let 
the retrenchments strike where they will least 
weaken the nation’s strength. 


The times which suggest retrenchment call 
only for increased effort in attaining the prin- 
cipal objectives of education. » National health 
is now threatened by its most powerful enemy— 
poverty. Loyal citizenship is weakened by wide- 
spread disaffection urged on by those who take 
advantage of despair. Sound character is being 
undermined by the need for accepting charity 
and by the selfishness which prompts men in peril 
to save themselves at the expense of others. 
There was never greater need than there is today 
for vocational effectiveness, usefully employed 
leisure, good homes and acquisition of mental 
riches which cannot be swept away by economic 
disaster. 

Our local, State, and national education asso- 
ciations understand that our schools are threat- 
ened. They are at work. The time has come when 
every teacher everywhere must become active as 
an individual and in co-operation with others. 

Only an aggressive, continuing program of 
educational interpretation can save these oppor- 
tunities for childhood. Leaders of business and 
agriculture and government look to the teach- 
ers to take the leadership in saving the schools. 
The profession faces its most severe test. Are 
you at work? 


SSE SR es 
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State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By SIDNEY B. HALL, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


To Division Superintendents : 

The 1932-33 school budget is now demanding 
your serious attention. Sound budgetary pro- 
cedure is an all important factor affecting econ- 
omy and efficiency in school financing. Where 
drastic reductions must be made great care 
should be exercised so that there will be the least 
possible curtailment of educational opportunities 
and advantages. Hasty and ill-considered re- 
ductions in school budgets may do unending 
harm to the education of children which can 
never be overcome. It should be remembered 
that the boys and girls who are now in school 
are entitled to every opportunity to secure their 
education. Anything that may be eliminated for 
them at this time may be forever lost to them. 
Although it may seem unreasonable to some peo- 
ple, it should be recognized that the very first ob- 
ligation upon the National, State and local re- 
sources is the undiminished financial support of 
the public school program. We cannot afford 
now to lose any ground in education. It is 
neither economy nor good government to take a 
backward step at this time. 

I. Although no list of business economies can 
be suggested which may be applied satisfactorily 
to all school systems concerned, it does seem 
wise to suggest certain fundamental principles 
which should govern the economical administra- 
tion of the school program. Standards for cer- 
tain items may have been reduced already to the 
absolute minimum in some localities. Further 
reduction of such items may be impossible while 
for other items of expense possible economies 
might be effected. Again, the making of the 
school budget is a matter calling for good judg- 
ment and technical skill and the inauguration of 
business economies requires both expert and pro- 
fessional knowledge and common sense. Those 
of you who are responsible for the financial ad- 
ministration of the public schools should keep 
in mind that while every effort must be made to 
balance budgets and to economize without ma- 
terially affecting efficiency, the following general 
principals are of vital importance: 


;: 
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It should be recognized that education is the ~ 
basis of all social and economic progress of 
our country. 


. The reduction of salaries adds to the re- 


duced consuming power of the local com- 
munity. 


. The unnecessary elimination of teachers 


serves to aggravate the existing unemploy- 
ment situation. 


. Needed major repairs to existing buildings 


and the construction of needed new build- 
ings must be controlled by local conditions. 


. The business phases of your school system 


must be studied with a view not only to se- 
curing a reduction in costs but also to pro- 
moting efficiency. 


. The present situation affords an opportunity 


to make a close study of educational organ- 
ization, administration and curriculum of- 
ferings for the purpose of securing the max- 
imum possible in compactness and efficiency. 
Many services have been included in our 
school program at the urgent request of 
community organizations and groups of in- 
terested citizens. Whatever decisions are 
made with reference to curtailing our pres- 
ent school service, much time and careful 
study of every angle of the situation should 
be made. Irreparable damage may be done 
the entire school system by arbitrary pro- 
cedures at this time. 

It should be remembered that out of every 
one hundred pupils who enter Virginia high 
schools an average of only fourteen enter col- 
lege. The high school offering must effec- 
tively serve the eighty-six who do not go to 
college. 


. Any tendency to maintain high schools at 


the expense of the elementary schools 
should be resisted. Good elementary schools 
are of foremost importance. 


. Expert supervision of all phases of the 


school system is essential for economy and 


effective results. This is true of instruction 
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and the elimination of a capable division 
supervisor is a very costly economy. 


II. The following suggestions are worthy of 
your very careful consideration: 


1—General Control 
Reduce expenses of general control by making 
a definite percentage reduction on this item of 
the budget and then adjust the situation accord- 
ingly. 
2—Operation Costs 
Reduce the cost of operation of your schools by 
carefully checking the amount of fuel used, by 
using lower priced fuel, where feasible, by eco- 
nomical use of supplies and janitorial service and 
by rigid economy in the use of light and power. 


3—Capital Outlay 

Reduce the cost of all projected new buildings 
and equipment by obtaining information relative 
to economical types of buildings, arrangement 
and size of rooms, heating, lighting, ventilation, 
etc. The School Building Division of the De- 
partment of Education will gladly render service 
to school boards desiring reliable information 
relating to such economies. Beware of very 
cheap buildings. The cost of upkeep and repairs 
may outweigh the first cost. 


4—Debt Service 
Reduce the cost of debt service by giving 
thoughtful consideration to the possibilities of 
refunding obligations which mature at the pres- 
ent time or in the very near future in the most 
economical way. 


5—Instruction 

Reduce high school costs by eliminating small 
classes through combinations and laternations 
wherever possible; by omitting elective subjects 
chosen by small groups; by offering elective 
subjects in alternate years where the number 
electing a subject is not large enough to justify 
offering the subject every year; by fuller use of 
the school plant; and in general by increasing 
the pupil teacher load where practicable. This 
may be done by a process of further consolida- 
tion of high schools. 


6—Teachers’ Salaries 
There is one irreducible minimum for effective 
education. This one basic requirement is com- 


petent teaching. Such service can be expected 
only from men and women of broad training and 
high personal qualities. Such people are every- 
where and always in demand. If the schools 
cannot compete with other agencies to secure 
this type of teacher, the most important single 
element of educational effectiveness is lost. Re- 
trenchment in teachers’ salaries tends ultimately 
to retain the poorer teachers and to drive the 
better teachers into other careers. At the same 
time, desirable, prospective teachers contemplat- 
ing entering teacher-training institutions may be 
discouraged by the economic unattractiveness of 
the field. Much consideration therefore should 
be given to the question of indiscriminatingly 
reducing teachers’ salaries. 


7—Transportation of Pupils 

Reduce the cost of transportation of pupils by 
keeping the contract price commensurate with 
the service rendered and the lower cost now 
prevalent. Further economies may be realized 
by the re-routing of busses, the lengthening of 
bus routes, and county ownership of busses. The 
use of student drivers has been found an effec- 
tive way of reducing costs. 


III. Naturally in planning your budget for 
the coming year you will need certain 
definite information from this Department. I 
am able to furnish you most of the detailed in- 
formation pertaining to the amounts of money 
you may expect from State funds for the year 
1932-33. 

1. The additional $400,000 for the year 
1932-33 added to the total cash appropria- 
tion of the budget makes it possible to in- 
form you that you will receive $7.85 per 
school child next year. This is an increase 
of about 55 cents per child over the amount 
you received for the present year. 

2. From the vocational fund you may expect 
approximately the same amounts that you 
have received during the present year. 

3. From the high school fund you may expect 
again approximately the same amount. Of 
course, it should be understood that the high 
school fund is distributed only to rural 
high schools. 

4. From the total of $780,000 designated as the 
Elementary School Fund, after deducting 








the necessary amounts for supervision, va- 
cation schools and other necessary items, 
an amount of $608,000 approximately will 
be left for general distribution to the rural 
elementary schools. The committee of su- 
perintendents appointed by the president of 
the Superintendents’ Conference Jast sum- 


mer decided recently that we would 
recommend to the State Board that this 
amount be appropriated to the various 


county school divisions on the basis of the 
average daily attendance of children in the 
elementary grades. Accordingly, by divid- 


ing the average daily attendance in the 
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elementary grades of the State into the 
$608,000 gives a per capita for each school 
division of approximately $1.75 for each 
child in average daily attendance. Accord- 
ingly, you can determine the amount going 
to your county by multiplying your aver- 
age daily attendance in your elementary 
grades by this figure. 


5. It is impossible for me to advise you at this 
time as to the amount you may expect from 
the Equalization Fund. We are working 

rapidly and seriously on this problem and 

will notify you just as promptly as possible. 





Teaching History in the Grades 


By MRS. W. R. NANCE, Axton 


HE essential purpose of history is to give 

an idea of individual and national worth, 

and the means by which they are devel- 
oped, so that the child knowing these may be per- 
suaded to do the things and live the life that 
will make for the welfare of himself and the 
State. 

The time to begin the teaching of history is as 
soon as the child begins to take an interest in 
other people. 

Some of the following may be used as sub- 
jects: Grandfather’s old sword, an old painting, 
an old tree, or the old stage coach. There are 
many other objects of historical interest. Every 
community has at least one. The old spinning 
wheel may be used to compare the old process 
of manufacturing with the present day. 

All children enjoy stories of the ante bellum 
days. Always color these stories for small chil- 
dren as the horrors of war, privations, and such 
have no place in a child’s life. 

We must adhere closely to American history, 
introducing foreign matter only as it bears di- 
rectly on American history. 
trial topics should be introduced, such as, the 
story of steam, iron, cotton, and early manufac- 
Great American mis- 


Social and indus- 


turing of any product. 
sionaries, educators, and great American women 
are topics of interest to pupils of the elementary 
grades. 





Small children may use the sand table in 
studying the Indian and pioneer days. Tiny ce- 
dar trees, log cabins, and forts made of sticks 
can be used. The mode of protection and 
be thoroughly taught 
It will also furnish a do- 
ing situation which will keep the young child in- 
terested; and by their work we will be able to 
tell whether we have given correct instructions or 
not and how the pupil has learned. 


early colonization can 


through these means. 


There are many ways of presenting his- 
tory through concrete objects, such as maps, 
drawings, and museums. In case these are used, 
history is easily taught, but the hardest lesson in 
history to teach is the one without any concrete 
objects to illustrate or any dramatization in- 
cluded. Teachers do not always have time to 
dramatize lessons or search for illustrations and 
have to resort to the old type of questions and 
answers. 


The following is a lesson plan of the question 
type for the seventh grade on the subject of 
Reconstruction, which most teachers consider a 
hard subject to teach: 


Lesson Plan—Grade VII 
Topic: Reconstruction Period, References for 
pupils: Chapters XCI and C of Our Republic His- 
tory and Chapter XXII, first part of Beard and 
Bagley’s History of American People. 
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I. Introductory: 
1. Review secession. 
2. Explain the torn government. 
3. Explain the word “reconstruction.” 


II. Presentation: 

Open the class discussion by asking: What 
three important questions required immediate 
settlement? (Pupils will answer and teacher ex- 
plains by reading paragraphs two, three, and 
four). Class discussion follows. ‘Teacher con- 
tinues with the following questions: 

What were President Lincoln’s efforts to re- 
store the Southern States to the Union? 

What was his proclamation ? 

Was this carried out? Why? 

What plans did Johnson make after Lincoln’s 
assassination ? 

Did the North approve of it? 

What did Congress do concerning the “Black 
Codes”? Why? 

What was the “Freedmen’s Bureau”? 

What effect did this have on Negroes? 

What was the “Civil Rights Bill”? 

How was it passed? 

Why was the fourteenth amendment adopted ? 

Discuss the attitude of the Southern States 
concerning the fourteenth amendment. 

Why did President Johnson and Congress 
quarrel? 

What did this quarrel lead to? 

Explain the first reconstruction act. 

What did each State have to do before it was 
readmitted to the Union? 

3y whom were the State conventions con- 
trolled ? 

Explain carpetbaggers. 

Give a short discussion of the States’ admis- 
sion to the Union. 

What other amendment did Virginia, Missis- 
sippi Texas, and Georgia have to ratify before 
they were readmitted to the Union? 

Why was President Johnson impeached ? 

Explain and give results. (Teacher explains 
what impeachment means.) 

ITI. Summary. 

Class and teacher compare the government of 
the States at that time with the present time. 

This is a good place to correlate civics, espe- 
cially the lesson on State government. 

This lesson plan covers about forty minutes. 


MOTIVATION IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 308) 


fellow’s Psalm of Life, all these have pointed 
morals. The adolescent is still idealistic and im- 
pressionable. Instill in him a like for good po- 
etry, which, perhaps, as no other form of writing, 
brings forth man’s deepest and most sacred self. 
Tell them to listen for Joyce Kilmer’s poem, 
Trees, set to music, Crossing the Bar, On the 
Road to Mandalay, and many others. 

After that, they will haunt magazines for po- 
etry. Good Housekeeping carries many beautiful 
poems, also the quality group of magazines. 
Then there are some magazines which publish 
only poetry. 

For parallel reading, pupils will have to be 
taught the value of the best in literature. If pu- 
pils do not read the classics in high school or 
college they never read them, granting that they 
are the cream of the best in novel form. Every 
high school needs a good library and a group 
of the best representative books not only for 
English work but for other classes as well. The 
teacher should work with her pupils. 

I have always found it best where the English 
department is under a head for that head to as- 
sign book reports uniformly throughout the 
four grades on certain dates. Post these dates 
where the pupils can see them. This avoids 
confusion. They know that the reports are due 
on certain days. Set up penalties within reason 
for a late report. See that all books are avail- 
able. 

It is a bad idea for both pupils and the teacher 
to let these reports pile up. Seniors are prone 
to put off their parallel reading until the last 
several weeks of the year if the teacher is care- 
less. This, as I see it, defeats the purpose, for 
the pupil cannot then read for appreciation and 
entertainment or with interest. 

Reports may be oral or written. Varying the 
procedure produces fine results. In the read- 
ing, the teacher should stimulate interest by ask- 
ing occasionally how far the pupil has got. Ask 
him what a certain character is now doing in 
the story; whether he approves of a certain act. 
Go with him to the library from time to time 
and ask questions which will show an interest. 

(Continued on Page 320) 
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VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
AND THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

The Virginia Education Association has just 
passed through another strenuous period of sixty 
days with the General Assembly. The Associa- 
tion had made its plans to promote certain defi- 
nite legislative objectives. It had prepared a bill 
setting up an actuarially sound Teachers Retire- 
ment Law but on account of the economic de- 
pression and the consequent depletion of the 
State treasury, it was thought not wise or expe- 
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dient to introduce the bill at this time. The As- 
sociation had hoped that this General Assembly 
would provide that the State Board of Education 
should appoint the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction but in the rush for the passage of 
many other important bills the Legislature did not 
take up this matter and this State official will 
continue to be appointed by the Governor until 
otherwise provided by law. The Association had 
pledged its support to the State Superintendent’s 
plan of a minimum education program for the 
State and gave its energies to the securing of 
additional State funds for public education. 
While the plan called for an appropriation of an 
additional two million dollars annually, the 
Legislature, despite the economic depression, 
found an extra one million for this purpose. 

The major efforts of the legislative committee 
of the Virginia Education Association were 
negative, that is, devoted largely to opposing 
bills that were not for the best interests of the 
teachers of the State. Strangely enough, these 
bills came directly from the Governor and had it 
not been for the efforts of the legislative com- 
mittee and the members of the State Association 
in every part of the State these bills would have 
passed almost without opposition. 


The first was a bill requiring the teachers in 
service to double their assessment to the Teach- 
ers Retirement Fund. This bill was defeated on 
its second reading in the House of Delegates by 
a large unrecorded majority vote. The second 
bill was designed to cut teachers’ salaries ten per 
cent. This bill was defeated on its third read- 
ing in the Senate by a vote of 19 to 17. During 
the last few days of the General Assembly the 
Governor had a bill prepared for last minute 
action authorizing the State Board of Education 
to set up a sound teachers’ retirement law re- 
quiring the teachers now in service to pay the 
entire cost except the $20,000 per year then in 
the budget bill. This would have cost the teach- 
ers something like eight or ten per cent of their 
salaries. The officials of the State Association 
had a conference with the Governor and came to 
an agreement as a result of which the bill was 
withheld. The full text of this agreement with 
the Governor’s proposed bill is printed elsewhere 
in this issue of the Journal. 

















If the above bills had passed, as they certainly 
would have had not the State Association op- 
posed them, the cost to the teachers of the State 
would have been over $1,500,000 annually for 
the next biennium. This is a good example of 
how the State Association can be of service to its 
members through organized effort. 

The officials of the Association take this op- 
portunity to thank all the teachers throughout 
the State for their loyal and prompt support dur- 
ing the recent session of the General Assembly. 
This team work is a clear demonstration of how 
an organization can wield its influence. The 
Virginia Education Association has definitely es- 
tablished itself as a recognized positive factor in 
the educational affairs of the State. 





STATEMENT FROM PRESIDENT 
SULFRIDGE 

As an organized group of professional work- 
ers, we, the members of the Virginia Education 
Association, have very serious responsibilities 
resting upon us at this time. The people rightly 
are looking to us for guidance and leadership 
in all matters pertaining to the education of 
their children; and, since education has become 
one of the major concerns of the State, we owe 
it to the people and to the State to give our 
best thought and effort to the solution of our 
educational problems. 

During the recent meeting of the General As- 
sembly, we deemed it necessary to oppose cer- 
tain bills, which, had they become laws, would 
have greatly complicated the problems with 
which the teachers and the schools are now 
faced. These measures failed largely because 
the educational forces were able to indicate clear- 
ly the objectionable features in such legislation. 

On the other hand, we were unanimous in our 
support of the Hall minimum education program 
for Virginia. This program, as originally set 
up by Dr. Sidney B. Hall, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, called for an additional State 
appropriation of $2,000,000. While, due to a de- 
crease in prospective revenues, we failed to get 
the full amount sought for this program, still the 
General Assembly did show its faith in this pro- 
gram by increasing the appropriations for 
schools more than $900,000. Of this, the amount 
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of $500,000 was included in the Governor’s bud- 
get for the second year of the biennium and the 
remaining $400,000 was shifted to schools by the 
General Assembly just before it adjourned. 

All things considered, therefore, education re- 
ceived thoughtful attention and real support. 
While we did not get everything we wanted for 
the schools, still our strength was united and ef- 
fectively used. We can face our work with re- 
newed interest and courage, feeling that the 
schools have staunch and loyal friends during 
the present emergency. 

Speaking for the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, I wish to express our appreciation for the 
splendid co-operation we have had from mem- 
bers, committees, and officers of the organiza- 
tion. Also, I extend the thanks of the Associa- 
tion to the members of the General Assembly 
and other officials whose support is helping us 
to keep the schools open and to maintain the 
highest possible standard of efficiency during 
these trying times. 


Hugh L. Sulfridge, President. 





NEW HEADQUARTERS OFFICE 

At the meeting of the board of directors of the 
Virginia Education Association in November, 
1930, the president was authorized and directed 
to appoint a committee on permanent headquar- 
ters. This committee was empowered to select 
and purchase property and to spend on the in- 
itial payment $4,500, or as much thereof as was 
necessary. At the 1931 board meeting this com- 
mittee reported progress but no purchase was 
made. At this meeting of the board, the com- 
mittee was continued with the same instructions. 

On January 6, 1932, the committee purchased 
the two story brick property on the north-east 
corner of Marshall and Ninth Streets, opposite 
the John Marshall House and the John Marshall 
High School building. The committee contracted 
for certain necessary alterations to be made on 
the property. All this has been done and the work 
was formally accepted March 24 and the offices 
moved from the Lyric Building to the new quar- 
ters March 29. The permanent address of head- 
quarters office is now 401 North Ninth Street, 


Richmond, Va. 
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RECORDED VOTE—SENATE BILL NO. 70 
Teachers Salary Cut—On Final Passage 
17 for the Bill—19 Against—4 Not Voting. 
3uchanan (Deceased) 
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MRS. ORA HART AVERY 
Mrs. Ora Hart Avery passed away at her 
home in Richmond February 24, 1932. She came 
to her position in the State Department of Edu- 
cation from Athens, Georgia, in 1921. 
selected to organize and supervise the teaching 


She was 
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of home economics in the Virginia schools. The 
home economics work carried on in the schools 
of Virginia during the last eleven years is due to 
Mrs. Avery’s practical administrative and super- 
visory ability. She developed throughout the 
State a sane and well organized system of home 
economics instruction on the basis of practical 
ideals. She inaugurated in many centers over 
the State what is known as the “Cottage Plan” 
for teaching home-making under real conditions. 
This was an innovation which has spread to 
other States of the Union. 

Mrs. Avery possessed in a remarkable degree 
a very striking personality which endeared her 
to the school people all over the State. She was 
popular not only among her fellows in the State 
Department and her own home economics in- 
structors but with the teachers generally in every 
part of Virginia. 





MOTIVATION IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 317) 

This will encourage the pupil and will let him 

know that you are keeping up with his reading. 

Reports should not be assigned in a careless 
or haphazard manner. It is best to ask different 
pupils to report on different phases of the same 
book. Take some time in arranging and thinking 
over what you expect the pupil to glean from a 
reading. Then it must be presented to him in 
such a way that he will understand. Do not tell 
him what you expect until after he has carefully 
read the book. He will not read it again, most 
likely, but will want the book for the making of 
his report. 

Varying your procedures will stimulate inter- 
est and make sure that the books are actually be- 
ing read. 

The best modern books should be suggested 
for reading. Do not have first year high school 
pupils read Vanity Fair and Pendennis or seniors 
read Alice in Wonderland. Both are out of place. 
Consider the intellect and grasp of the pupils. 

I have attempted to touch on just a few of the 
most obvious phases of the literature work in the 
classroom. I am confident that a well motivated 
course in literature throughout the high school 
will enrich the lives of the pupils as well as 
make them happier and more contented. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
MEETINGS 
District D at Petersburg, March 4 

I. Whereas, it is a recognized principle that public 
education of an efficient nature, as provided for by the 
constitution of Virginia, is a State and not a local func- 
tion, and 

Whereas, a recent survey of conditions throughout the 
counties of the State shows that there are only three 
counties out of the one hundred that will be able to run 
both white and negro schools for nine months and only 
about 20% that will be able to maintain a full nine 
months’ session for whites without either drastic cuts, 
severely reducing the efficiency of the schools, or exten- 
sive borrowing for the purpose of immediate operation, 
and 

Whereas, the State at the present time is assuming only 
one-fourth of the burden of education, or $7,000,000, while 
the remainder, or $21,000,000, is being raised by local 
levies on real estate and tangible personal property, and 

Whereas, the returns upon these sources of revenue are 
not only inadequate but in a great many sections impos- 
sible of realization without confiscatory taxation, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That we urge 
the members of the General Assembly of Virginia to se- 
cure additional appropriations for school purposes in ac- 
cordance with some measure that will place education 
upon a reasonably stable foundation throughout the State 
and at the same time relieve the taxpayer of a material 
part of his tax burden, this money to be distributed upon 
an equitable basis to be determined by the State Board 
of Education. 

Il. Whereas, the Governor of Virginia has recom- 
mended a general 10% cut in the salaries of all teachers 
and school officials, and 

Whereas, teachers’ Salaries are a local concern and 
should be handled locally, and 

Whereas, centralization of control or authority should 
be accompanied by centralization of responsibility of sup- 
port, and 

Whereas, local authorities have already made or are 
making such adjustments as are possible within reasona- 
ble limits, and 

Whereas, any general 10% cut of salaries entails in- 
justice unless all the salaries involved are reasonably 
uniform, and 

Whereas, in this case there is an extremely wide varia- 
tion in the salaries involved, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That in the 
opinion of the members of the District D Teachers Asso- 
ciation, it is extremely unwise to frame legislation affect- 
ing teachers’ salaries as this is a function which has al- 
ways been local and in our opinion should continue so. 

III. Whereas, the system under which the retirement 
plan is administered is so unsound that the teachers can 
have no guarantee of an equitable return of this enforced 
contribution, and 

Whereas, under this plan a very small per cent of the 


teachers of Virginia will ever be benefited by the funds 
required of all the teachers of the State, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That District D 
Teachers Association favors the enactment of an actuari- 
ally sound retirement law which will guarantee to all who 
contribute to this fund an equitable and assured return on 
the appropriations made by the teachers and the State. 

IV. Whereas, the schools are facing financial collapse 
and that public education is an inescapable public obliga- 
tion, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That we, the 
District D Teachers Association, express our confidence 
in the policies outlined by our Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Dr. Sidney B. Hall. We accept his leader- 
ship with hearty approval, and we pledge him our support 
in his efforts to carry forward his program of education 
in Virginia, and 

That we approve the steps taken to secure revised cur- 
ricula for the high schools and elementary schools in 
order to meet the more definite needs of the children of 
the State. We pledge to the officials charged with the re- 
sponsibility of curricular adjustments the co-operation of 
the Association. 

That we continue to affirm that the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction should be elected by the State Board 
of Education. 

V. That the members of this Association be urged to 
exercise the right of the franchise, a right in which every 
citizen of Virginia should participate. 

VI. We take this opportunity of expressing our appre- 
ciation to Miss Belle Webb, to the Bolling Junior High 
School, and to those who have contributed to making this 
program a success. 

VII. Resolved that we express our appreciation to the 
Legislative Committee for their untiring efforts in our be- 
half during the present session of the General Assembly. 
E. M. Estes, Chairman 
Frank J. Critzer 
W. Leon Mason. 


Committee 





District F at Bedford, March 19 

Be It Resolved: 

1. That we hereby congratulate and commend the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly of Virginia for their liberal 
attitude in the recent session toward the public schools of 
Virginia in maintaining the appropriations for education 
in the face of cuts in the appropriations for other depart- 
ments of the government, and for saving the teachers from 
proposed unfriendly legislation. 

2. That we affirm that the salaries of many teachers 
in District F, many of whom are college graduates, is as 
low as $60.00 per month; that hundreds of the teachers 
in the counties have already contributed fifty to sixty per 
cent of a month’s pay that the children might have an 
eight months’ term; that in a large number of cases the 
teachers have contributed food and clothing that children 
might continue in school; that rural teachers are faced 
with further drastic cuts in salaries for 1932-33; and we, 


: 
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therefore, solemnly and sincerely appeal to the tax-levy- 
ing bodies to restore the salaries of the teaching forces to 
the proper basis as soon as conditions are propitious. 

3. ‘Lhat we pledge anew our time, our money and our 
best efforts to the education of the youth of our beloved 
State. 

4. That we suggest that a larger per cent of the total 

receipts of the Association be spent in making the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education of greater service to the teach- 
ers and that a smaller per cent of the present budget be 
paid in salaries. 
5. That we urge the teachers to take an active part in the 
work of the Association that they may keep informed of 
the policies of the Association, and that they use their in- 
fluence to correct the more glaring educational inequali- 
ties. 

6. That we hereby express our thanks for and our ap- 
preciation of the interesting and timely addresses of 
Dr. D. W. Peters, Dr. L. R. Alderman, Mr. Hugh Sul- 
fridge, and Mr. E. E. Worrell and Miss Raymond; for 
the exhibits that have been prepared and displayed for our 
benefit and instruction; and we thank the Bedford school 
authorities for affording the facilities for this meeting and 
the Parent Teachers Association for preparing the ex- 
cellent lunch. 

A. O. Thomas, Chairman 


E, W. Miller 
J. J. Pray 


Committee 





District G at Harrisonburg, March 18 

1. That whereas, during this time of general curtail- 
ment of all expenditures, the General Assembly has ap- 
propriated an increase of money for public education, and, 

Whereas the Virginia Education Association has achiev- 
ed in a large measure the things which it set out to ac- 
complish in this Legislature, 

Be it resolved: That we express our appreciation to 
the legislative committee and the executive committee for 
their untiring efforts in our behalf during the recent ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. 

2. Whereas the present retirement plan is so unsound 
that teachers have no guarantee of an equitable return of 
their enforced contributions, and 

Whereas, under this plan a small per cent of the teach- 
ers of Virginia will ever be benefited by these enforced 
contributions, 

Therefore be it resolved: That we favor the continu- 
ance of a program to bring about the enactment of an ac- 
tuarially sound retirement law which will guarantee to all 
teachers who contribute to this fund an equitable and as- 
sured return on their contributions and the appropriations 
made by the State. 

3. Whereas the schools are passing through a financial 
crisis and education is a recognized public obligation, 

Therefore be it resolved: a. That we, the District G 


Teachers Association, indorse the program of education 
as proposed by the State Department of Education, and 
express our confidence in the policies outlined by our 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. Sidney B. Hall. 
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We accept his leadership with hearty approval and pledge 
to him our loyal support. 

b. That we approve the program of curriculum re- 
vision in the schools, and we pledge to the leaders in this 
work the co-operation of this Association. 

c. That we still favor the election of the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, 

d. We look upon the more recent establishment of a 
system of supervision of instruction in our rural schools 
as the most significant step in educational progress in the 
State and urge the State Board of Education to set up 
as soon as possible an effective State-wide system of 
supervision of all the rural schools in Virginia. 

4. That the teachers of this district and of other dis- 
tricts be urged to exercise the right of the franchise, and 
to take an active part in legislation, especially legislation 
concerning the schools of the State. 

5. That we express our thanks to Mr. Gasque for his 
efforts in arranging this splendid program today. 

6. That we express our thanks to those who appeared 
on the program giving their time and effort that we might 
be enlightened. 

7. That we use this means of expressing our apprecia- 
tion to Superintendent Keister and the Harrisonburg 
teachers, to President Duke, and to the Teachers College 
for their hospitality and entertainment, and to all others 
who contributed to the success of this meeting. 

R. C, JENNINGS, Chairman. 





District I. at Radford, March 18 

Be it Resolved: 

1, ‘that we express to the members of the General 
Assembly of Virginia our sincere appreciation for their 
very definite interest in the educational welfare of the 
State as shown by their deliberation during the recent 
session of the Legislature. 

2. That we express our gratitude to the officials of 
our State Association for the manner in which they con- 
ducted their program to sustain the present high stand- 
ards of the educational life of the State. We believe that 
in the present crisis our State Association has functioned 
in a dignified and able manner and we wish to go on 
record as supporting them in the continuation of their 
efforts in this direction. 

3. That we reaffirm our belief that the strength of our 
State program lies in the various local associations and 
we wish to appeal to our members everywhere to see to 
it that the local associations of the various divisions be 
kept at the highest standards of activity possible during 
the present crisis. 

4. That in view of the threatened collapse of the Pen- 
sion Fund and the absence of any legislation designed to 
prevent this collapse for the next biennium we wish to 
appeal to the local associations to employ all means pos- 
sible to prevent any suffering or privations on the part of 
the retired teachers whose residence happens to be with- 
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in the confines of the territory served by that association. 

5. That we wish to express our appreciation and offer 
our co-operation to Dr. Sidney B. Hall and his assistants 
in the program of curriculum revision now being under- 
taken in the State and we hereby pledge the support of 
this association toward a successful completion of this 
program. 

6. That we wish to reiterate our appeal to our local 
authorities everywhere that the school facilities be made 
available for the children of our communities for as long 
a school term as possible. We believe that in an economic 
crisis such as we now are experiencing the educational 
system has a most important duty to perform and the 
members of this association wish to pledge their assist- 
ance to the local authorities in seeing that this duty is 
well performed. 

7. That we wish to express our appreciation to Mr. 
Birckhead, Mr. Rosenbaum and Superintendent Barnett 
for the very fine program presented at this meeting. We 
wish to thank Dr. McConnell and the officials of the 
State Teachers College for their hospitality and interest 
in our deliberations. 

[ VirGINIA ParRISH, Chairman 
Committee 4 Me. House 
' Mr. EAGLe 


| Supt. CopENHAVER 





District K at Pennington Gap, March 18-19 

Be it Resolved: 

1, That we express our thanks and appreciation of the 
many courtesies extended us by the Parent Teachers As- 
sociation, Exchange Club, and citizens of Pennington 
Gap during this meeting. 

2. That we heartily approve the curriculum revision 
program of the State Department of Education, and 
pledge our support in carrying out this program. 

3. That we thank our retiring officers and committees 
for the timely programs they have given us. 

4. That we express our appreciation of the splendid 
leadership of the Legislative Committee of the Virginia 
Education Association during the recent session of the 
General Assembly. 

[ Walter F. Jones, Chairman 

| Mrs. Charles J. Gose 
Committee 4 Lelan Blair 

| G. H. Givens 

. Cora Reynolds 


From the Committee on Teachers Retirement: 

Whereas the teacher’s pension situation has reached 
such an acute stage in the State of Virginia that there is 
little likelihood that the teachers now serving will benefit 
by any plan that has been or may be proposed and passed 
by the State Legislature, 


Be it resolved that we, the teachers of District K, will 


go to the next State meeting prepared to offer the fol- 
lowing plan: 

1. That the one per cent assessment will be continued 
until all the teachers now on the list have been paid back 
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their contributions with interest at six per cent com- 
pounded annually. 

2. That all future pension plans for teachers in the 
State be abandoned. 

3. That there be added to the list those who would 
retire under the disability clause within the next five 
years, 

4. That a copy of these resolutions be recorded in the 
minutes of the present meeting of District K and that a 
copy be forwarded to the Virginia Journal of Education 
for publication. 

L. F. Addington, Chairman 
Georgia Isom 
Olin Stickley 


Committee 





LETTER FROM THE N. E. A. DIRECTOR 
FOR VIRGINIA 


To the Presidents of Local Associations : 

Many of you answered my letter sent in February. I[ 
wish everyone could have done so. 

Would it not be possible to call a meeting of your local 
association to lay the matter of membership in the N.E.A. 
before them? Many are already members. I wish I 
could appear at the meeting to make a personal appeal, 
but I cannot do so. 

The salaries that we have did not just happen, they 
came as a result of the organized profession. A leading 
superintendent said a year ago that every teacher in the 
land was receiving a twenty-five per cent better salary as 
the results of the efforts of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Let us hold to standards of efficiency as hard as 
we know how. If we strengthen our Associations we 
ought to re-establish salary and efficiency levels and move 
forward to the point where we were in 1930; but without 
strong local, State and National associations it will re- 
quire decades instead of a few years to get back what we 
have lost. 

All teachers who join the National Education Associa- 
tion now will have an opportunity to help the youth of 
this country. They will have also discharged a profes- 
sional duty, as help now is worth ten times what it 
would be in prosperity. Virginia membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association should reach the three thou~- 
sand mark this year. 

Spread this message: Those who enroll now will be 
members for the year 1932-1933. They will receive the 
Journal of the National Education Association the rest of 
this year and all of next year. 

See if your school cannot join the following 100% 
schools in the N. E. A.: 

Newport News—All schools 

Lynchburg—aAll schools 

Princess Anne county—All schools 

Petersburg—One school (Jackson School) 

Richmond—All elementary schools 

Norfolk—17 elementary schools and one junior high 

school 

Hopewell—Two schools (Dupont and Highland Park) 

Gordonsville—One school (Gordonsville school) 
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Norfolk county—Five schools (Churchland, Coleman 
Place, Craddock, Ingleside, Norview) 
If there are any other 100% schools in the State, please 
notify me. 
Yours truly, 
Evitu B. JoyNnes, Director. 


LETTER TO LOCAL PRESIDENTS 


Dear Local Presidents, 

The February Journal brought your names to us. Now 
I can write to you and call you by name but while you 
are waiting for a letter your regular meeting time will 
come. 

Here’s hoping that you have planned an interesting 
program that calls for participation of the members. I! 
don’t mean piano solos or lectures; | mean reports from 
your several committee chairmen and discussion from the 


floor. Here is a suggestion for a live topic: 


The Teacher Retirement Law 


And here are some points to have discussed: 

What do you mean by Teacher Retirement? 

Why do we have a Teacher Ketirement Law? 

Do we need a new one? 

How may I help to secure a better Teacher Retirement 
Law? 

Yours cordially, 
Lucy Mason Hort, 
Chairman of Local Presidents, 
Ocean View School, Norfolk, Va. 


COURSES IN LIBRARY SCIENCE FOR 
SUMMER QUARTER, 1932 

The University of Virginia will offer Library Science 
courses for the first term, June 20 to July 30, in Admin- 
istration of School Libraries; Method of Teaching the 
Use of the Library; Adolescent Literature; Children’s 
Literature; Cataloging; Cataloging—Special Problems; 
Reference Work and Bibliography, and Reference Work 
—Special Problems. Courses will be offered for the 
second term, August 1 to September 3, in Administration 
of School Libraries; Library Work with Children, Ado- 
300k Selection; Cataloging; Refer- 
For fur- 


lescent Literature ; 
ence Work and Bibliography, and Field Work. 
ther information in regard to courses in Library Science, 
address Miss Mary L. Dinwiddie, Assistant Librarian, 
University, Virginia. 

The College of William and Mary will offer Library 
Science courses for the first term, June 20 to July 30, in 
Cataloging and Classification, Literature for the Primary 
Grades, and Administration of School Libraries. Courses 
will be offered for the second term, July 30 to September 
3, in Administration of School Libraries and Adolescent 
Literature. For further information in regard to courses 


in Library Science, address Dean K. J. Hoke, College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

These courses have been planned to meet the require- 
ments of the Southern Association of Colleges and Se- 
condary Schools and to conform to the standards of the 
American Library Association. The State Board of Ed- 
ucation will allow credit for any of these courses toward 
certificates to teach and both institutions will allow credit 


toward degrees. 





FIVE POINT RALLY IN RICHMOND 


NEXT NOVEMBER 

A Five Point Rally will be held in Richmond on Friday 
after Thanksgiving, and every city and county in Virginia 
is entitled to send a representative from the school which 
wins a State Health Banner awarded for the largest per- 
centage of Five Point pupils. Each city or county will 
pay expenses of its delegate. 

Already ten cities and sixty-one counties have ordered 
banners from the State Health Department. This year 
the banners have on them the names of the cities or 
counties, and each representative will carry his own. 

Many interesting features, including a historical tour of 
the city and a luncheon with prominent speakers, have 
been arranged by State and local authorities for the en- 
tertainment of the delegates. Also the group of delegates 
will have their pictures taken with the Governor on the 
steps of the Capitol. 

3e sure to send a delegate from your city or county! 





MATERIAL FOR CHILD HEALTH DAY 
CELEBRATIONS 

The State Department of Health, Richmond, Va., can 
furnish the following plays, etc., for Child Health Day 
celebrations : 
Child Health Day Bulletin 
Old King Cole 
The Cotton Baby 
The Boyhood of Washington 


silly’s Pal 

The Boy and His Pal 
Billy Boy 

Five Health Songs 


MEETING OF SOUTHEASTERN ART 
ASSOCIATION 


The Southeastern Art Association will hold its second 

annual convention in Athens, Georgia, April 28, 29, 30, 
1932. : 
The outstanding features of this convention will be lec- 
tures and addresses by the leading art people of the 
country and exhibits from the schools and colleges of the 
Southeast. 

Miss Annie May Holliday, director of art, Georgia 
State Teachers College, Athens, is president of the Asso- 
ciation. Miss Dorothy Duggan, director of art, State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg, is sponsor for Virginia. 
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TEXTS FOR TEACHERS’ USE 

Books of the Virginia Education Association num- 
bering over 900 are being put into use in Virginia 
schools here and now. The volumes on selected topics 
as listed below are typical of the huge professional 
library offered to teachers. Loans may be ordered 
simply by checking this list or stating the titles of 
other books desired. Address the Extension Depart- 
ment, University, Virginia. 


Educational Psychology 
Benson, Lough, Skinner and West: Psychology for 
Teachers. 1926. 390p. 
Freeland: The Improvement of Teaching. 1924. 290p. 
Garrison and Garrison: The Psychology of Elemen- 
tary School Subjects. 1929. 569p. 
Gates: Psychology for Students of Education. 1923. 


489p. 
Horne: The Psychological Principles of Education. 
1909. 435p. 


Lancelot: Handbook of Teaching Skills. 1929. 198p. 
Palmer: Progressive Practices in Directing Learning. 


1929. 300p. 
Reed: Psychology of Elementary School Subjects. 
1927. 481p. 
Schmidt: Teaching and Learning the Common 


3ranches. 1929. 418p. 

Starch: Experiments in Educational Psychology. 1919. 
183p. 

Tonks: Psychological Foundations of Teaching. 1927. 
212p. 

West: Education and Psychology. 1914. 34lp. 


History and Philosophy of Education 

Coolidge: America’s Need for Education, and Other 
Education Addresses. 1925. 86p. 

Dewey: The School and Society. 1911. 129p. 

Grizell: Education: Principles and Practices. 1928. 
428p. 

Hanus: Opportunity and Accomplishment in Second- 
ary Education. 1926. 60p. 

Horne: The Philosophy of Education. 1927. 329p. 

Jones: Four Essentials of Education. 1926. 188p. 

Kilpatrick: Education for a Changing Civilization. 
1926. 143p. 

Koos: Trends in American Secondary Education. 1926. 
56p. 

Pink: Procrustes; or, The Future of English Edu- 
cation. 1927. 108p. 

Reisner: Historical Foundations of Modern Educa- 
tion. 1927. 513p. 


Economics and Social Problems 
Arnold: Problems of American Life. 1928. 617p. 
Bryce: Social Institutions of the United States. 1906. 
298p. 
Dow and Wesley: Social Problems of Today. 1925. 
337p. 


Ellwood: Sociology and Modern Social Problems. 
1913. 394p. 

Fay: Elements of Economics. 1926. 63lp. 

Guild: Manual for Virginia Social Workers. 1926. 
73p. 

Hart: Social Life and Institutions; an Elementary 
Study of Society. 1924. 423p. 

Kinsman: Economics, or, The Science of Business. 
1927. 366p. 

Laing: An Introduction to Economics. 1919. 454p. 

Marshall: The Story of Human Progress; an Intro- 
duction to Social Studies. 1925. 548p. 

Rowe: Society, Its Origin and Development. 1916. 
378p. 

Rugg: An Introduction to American Civilization; a 
Study of Economic Life in the United States. 1929. 
610p. 

Rugg and Mendenhall: Teacher’s Guide for An Intro- 
duction to American Civilization, 1929. 17I1p. 

Towne: Social Problems. 1924. 406p. 

Ward: The New Social Order; Principles and Pro- 
grams. 1920. 384p. 

Wells: Industrial History of the United States. 1922. 
584p. 

Williamson: Introduction to Economics. 1923. 538p. 

Wines: Punishment and Reformation; a Study of the 
Penitentiary System. 1919. 481p. 


Business Arithmetic 
Goff: Self-Proving Business Arithmetic. 1923. 316p. 
Kiggen: Practical Business Arithmetic. 1922. 404p. 
Lewis: Farm-Business Arithmetic. 1915. 199p. 
Sutton and Lennes: Business Arithmetic. 1918. 466p. 
Van Tuyl: Modern Business Mathematics. 1923. 307p. 
Van Tuyl: New Complete Business Arithmetic. 1924. 
440p. 
Vincent: Vocational Arithmetic, with Lessons in Spell- 
ing, Letter Writing and Business Forms. 1914. 126p. 
Walsh: Business Arithmetic. 1919. 496p. 
Wells and Hart: New High School Arithmetic, Aca- 
demic, Industrial, Commercial. 1919. 358p. 





THE SCHOOLS BELONG TO THE PEOPLE 


The common schools belong to the people. They are 
managed by the people through carefully chosen repre- 
sentatives. They are in charge of teachers licensed by 
public authority. They are financed by public taxation. 
Every effort to misuse the schools for selfish ends is a 
menace to their integrity and success. ‘These efforts have 
been particularly pronounced during recent months. 
Radio advertising both direct and indirect is making great 
efforts to get into the schools. Of course it will be kept 
out of the schools just as advertising has been kept out of 
textbooks. But just now teachers, parents, and citizens 
need to be alert to protect the classrooms from this 


vicious tendency.—J. E. M. 
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Educational News and Comments 


A committee now studying a proposal to establish a 
national Institute of Education to be operated on the gen- 
eral plan of the Institute of Politics at Williams College 
and the Institute of Public Affairs at the University of 
Virginia will make a report at the annual meeting of the 
National Education Association at Atlantic City the last 
of June. It is thought the National Education Associa- 
tion can by this means bring to the problems of educa- 
tion the best minds in round table discussions. It is 
estimated that the institute could function at a cost of 
$45,000 per year. 

<> 

Unitep States Commissioner of Education Cooper 
has called a conference on home economics for May 16 
at Minneapolis in connection with the meeting of the 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. The idea is to con- 
centrate on the contribution home economics makes to the 
well-being of home, family life and the care and training 


of children. 
<> 


THIs issue of the Journal contains a brief statement of 
all the laws passed by the recent session of the General 
Assembly relating to education. 


<> 


THE Board of Trustees of the University of Arkansas 
has ruled that faculty members actively participating in 
State politics during the campaign for the election of 
U. S. Senator from that State do so under pain of dis- 


missal. 
<> 


B. H. Van Oot, supervisor of vocational and trade ed- 
ucation in the State Department of Education, recently 
received his doctor’s degree from Columbia. The disser- 
tation will be published by the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion under the title of “A Study of the Selection of Ap- 
prentices and their Progress in Training.” 


<> 


Miss EuizAsetH Hutton, secretary to the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, has been in a hospital for 
treatment for over a month. 


> 


UNpER the direction and leadership of Superintendent 
W. A. Scarborough, of Dinwiddie County, 1,800 school 
children will participate in a George Washington celebra- 
tion program on April 29. This program will be given 
ir. a natural amphitheater at the Dinwiddie High School. 


<> 


Marcu 27 a year ago during a terrific snow storm in 
Colorado a school bus was stranded and held for 32 hours 
before help arrived during which time six children per- 
ished. Bryan Untiedt, a thirteen-year-old boy of the 
group of children, gave his clothes to keep the smaller 


children warm and forced them to play games in order to 
keep life in their bodies. He now finds himself a hero. 
He spent a week at the State Capitol in Denver as the 
guest of the government and recently was a guest of 
President Hoover at the White House. 
<> 

THE Hannah More Academy in Baltimore county, 
Maryland, is one hundred years old, having been founded 
in 1832. The centennial exercises will be held June 7 and 
it is requested that all former students, whether graduates 
or not, send their present names and addresses to Mrs. 
George N. Thompson, 3717 S Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 

<> 

THOSE who attended the Virginia Choral Festival last 
spring at the University of Virginia will recall the very 
great pleasure they had on that occasion. The festival 
this year will be held in Richmond the week of April 25. 
Very elaborate plans are being made for another week of 
joyous music. The programs will consist of ten great 
music events and musicians from all over the State will 
be present with choruses of thousands of children to sing 
in massed choirs. The various programs will be held at 
John Marshall High School, the hotel auditoriums and 
at the Mosque. Virginia Garden Week is set for the 
same time. These two attractions will bring a host of 
people to Virginia and to Richmond. 
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Book Reviews 


EPISODES IN THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON, by A. L. Cloud 
and V. Kersey. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New 
York. 222 pages. 

IN THE Days oF YOUNG WASHINGTON, by Nancy Byrd 
Turner. Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 242 
pages. 

Among the many books and pamphlets now appearing 
in connection with the Washington Bicentennial Celebra- 
tion these two volumes are among the very best for school 
children. 

The first book sets forth in brief and highly attractive 
literary form the main episodes in the life of George 
Washington. Each episode is told in from six to twelve 
pages and even a grown-up familiar with the facts in the 
life of Washington will be so delighted with this volume 
that he will read in a single sitting the entire set of epi- 
sodes, and what is more will feel that he has followed the 
life and exploits of a new hero. Every child in the upper 
years of his public school experience should have access to 
this highly interesting and attractive book on the life and 
achievements of George Washington. 

The other volume by Nancy Byrd Turner is a fasci- 
nating story of two children of a representative aristo- 
cratic Virginia family living in Williamsburg at the time 
George Washington was a youth. The story of these chil- 
dren in their home at Williamsburg and their travels and 
visits to relations at Fredericksburg near Ferry Farm and 
in the neighborhood of Wakefield where Washington was 
born gives a clear and vivid picture of the typical life in 
Virginia when Washington was a youth. The author 
very ingeniously has these children meet unceremoniously 
young Washington swiftly riding on one of the highroads 
in the neighborhood of Wakefield. They see him at 
church and hear about young Washington’s horseman- 
ship and his school days. 

The reader cannot miss seeing the conditions and move- 
ment of life in the heyday of Colonial life in Virginia. He 
gets a true picture of the post rider, the stage coach, the 
inns, the horrible roadways, Colonial costumes, Indians, 
schools and churches, and conversation of children and 
adults as these things went on in what we now look upon 
as the most romantic period of Colonial life in Eastern 
Virginia. ‘The book is attractively illustrated and the 
story charmingly told, and school children will forever be 
indebted to Miss Turner for an inner and intimate picture 
of Colonial life of old Virginia when George Washington 
was a youth and preparing himself for the heroic deeds 
he was to achieve as a man. 
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Episodes in the Life of Washington and In ihe Days of 
Young Washington are two companion volumes which 
should find their way to the joyous hearts of the youth of 
America. 


THE AMERICAN OXONIAN, published by the American 
Association of Rhodes Scholars, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

The January, 1932, issue of the American Oxonian, the 
official publication of the American Rhodes Scholars, is 
devoted to a list of literary contributions to the fields of 
the arts and sciences. ‘The contributions are listed under 
the name of each scholar. 


HuNTING and Ourtpoor Visits, by Edith M. Path and 
Harrison Howe. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

‘These are two worth while books to be used in the first 
and second grades as supplementary readers. ‘The infor- 
mational subject matter is presented in a delightfully in- 
teresting way with a vocabulary suited to the child’s age in 
words. The lessons are important for sense training and 
developing the reading ability. The books are illustrated 
with black and white drawings and several full page color 
plates. 











PAPER 


for all 
School Requirements 


| 


Typewriter Paper 





Mimeograph Paper 
Drawing Paper 
Construction Paper 
Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
Sandwich Wax, etc. 


Write for prices stating quantity 
desired 


Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Suzzallo, Pearson, McLaughlin, and Skinner's 
FACT AND STORY READERS 


HIS basal series for the eight grades devotes 
particular attention to training the pupil to 
read with understanding. ‘The books are rich in 
informative material, delightful stories and poems; 
many of these are from the best modern writers. 
Every possible aid is given the teacher by the 
Manuals for the first three years; the four Work- 
books (for the first three years) organize the pu- 
pil’s study, develop his power of thinking, and 
simplify the teacher’s work. 


TWO UP-TO-DATE SERIES 


White and Hanthorn’s 
DO AND LEARN READERS 


N original, highly successful “activity method” 
series of five books for the first three years of 
school. The pupil learns to read naturally and 
easily because he does the things he reads about. 
The vocabulary is from the Standard Lists. 

The five attractive Workbooks present profitable 
and interesting occupation work requiring but lit- 
tle supervision on the part of the teacher. The 
Manuals contain specific teaching directions and 


suggestions. 





Profusely and artistically illustrated 


Charming four-color pictures in the 
in four colors 


books for Grades 1-3 





COMPANY 


Boston 


AMERICAN BOOK 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Atlanta 




















What teachers who use them know about 


HEATH WORKBOOKS IN ENGLISH 


They provide abundance of drill; all drill material has real significance; assign- 
ments are definite; flexibility of plan permits pupils to work according to indi- 
vidual ability; they are highly efficient in saving time; they are informal in style; 
they are correlated with outstanding texts and courses of study; they omit un- 
essentials and minute details; they concentrate on organized information and 


fundamental principles. 








LOGAN AND ANTHONY’S PRACTICE LEAVES IN 
JUNIOR ENGLISH -- FORM J 


LOGAN, CLEVELAND, AND HOFFMAN’S PRACTICE 
LEAVES IN ENGLISH FUNDAMENTALS—FORMS A,B, C. 


TRESSLER’S GRAMMAR MINIMUM ESSENTIALS 
(Diagnostic, Practice, and Mastery Tests] 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York Cirty, N. Y. 
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A Revolutionary Revision 


of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
NOW— SOCIAL SCIENCE fisttimeina Classrcom Encyclomedia 


Leading educators who know what has been going 
on here at Compton’s, marvel at the forethought 
displayed in this significant undertaking. They are 
amazed at the comprehensive scope and treatment 
of the Social and General Sciences in this new and 
enlarged (15th) Compton Edition. 


Thousands of pages have been revised... hundreds 
of articles rewritten and expanded... hundreds of 
new subjects treated...thousands of dollars worth 
of plates and type forms discarded and replaced b 
new and added material, to give you in this 15t 
revision the specially prepared and coordinated 
material now so universally demanded on Social 
Science subjects. 


The actual work was started early in 1929. A committee of 
nationally known educators, headed by Dr. W. C. Bagley of 
Columbia University, was organized, A nation-wide survey by 
expert teachers of classroom needs in both text and pictures 
was begun under the direction of Dr. Charles Russell, Principal 
of State Normal School, Westfield, Massachusetts. More than 
2000 librarians were written for test questions and suggestions. 
More than 100 new editors and agreatly augmented office editorial 


staff were put to work. The new and expanded 15th edition of 
Compton’s which is just coming from the presses is the result. 
It has been completely refolioed. It contains approximately: 


1,250 Pages of New Material 
75,000 Index Entries 


800 additional pages 
1250 pages of new material 
140 new major articles 
500 completely rewritten and expanded articles 
1200 revised articles 
5000 new fact articles 
900 new pictures, drawings, and graphs 
New 1932 political maps in color, giving both 
new and old geographic names 
New and expanded outlines, placed with their 
subjects, giving page numbers for all references 
Completely reset Fact-Index, expanded to cover 
75,000 index entries 
And the price has not been advanced! 














Write for free sample pages; also a free copy of the new, interesting article 
on Colonial Arts and Crafts, written from the social science viewpoint by 
Dr. Curtis Nettels, Associate Professor of History, University of Wisconsin. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers, COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Dept. 614 Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 








Latin is interesting in HE CLIMAX SERIES. Make sure that your 


classes find Latin interesting by using these books. 


LATIN-FIRST YEAR (Magoffin and Henry). The simplicity 
and clarity of the material and method of this beginning book have made it an outstanding 
classroom success. The beautiful illustrations, the functional presentation of grammar, and 
the nature of the practice materials are important features. 


W LATIN-SECOND YEAR (Berry and Lee). In this book 
also, beautiful illustrations picture for the student Rome as it was. A happy editing of the 
Commentaries gives them new life. Favorite stories from mythology, told in Latin, and a 
number of easy selections from Roman literature enliven the students’ work. 


LATIN - FOURTH YEAR (Burton and Gummere). The 
Aeneid is here given a new representation—the first six books, of course, with more than 
1000 lines from the others, together with summaries in English of the parts omitted. Part 
II is an anthology of easy poems from the other Latin poets. This is the ideal introduction 
to Latin poetry. 


WV LATIN-SECOND YEAR is basally adopted by the State 
of Virginia. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


41 UNION SQUARE, WEST NEW YORK CITY 
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The Solution of the Teachers 
Pension Problem: 


EACHERS in the public schools of Virginia realize fully 
T that the pensions which they will get after thirty years 

of service to the state will not be large enough to enable 
them to continue a standard of living in keeping with their 
culture and former associations. From seventy five to one 
hundred and twenty five dollars paid in quarterly installments 
will hardly provide the necessities of life. 


The possibility of the state adding anything to its present 
contribution to the pension fund is so remote that it cannot 
be depended upon. A further tax on the one per cent. con- 
tribution of the teachers themselves is hardly in order in view 
of the fact that a great majority of the teachers do not con- 
tinue permanently in the profession. 


Therefore those men and women who expect to make teach- 
ing a life-time work must make their own arrangements in 
advance for adequate retirement incomes. 


One of the world’s greatest financial organizations—The 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada—will issue any 
white teacher a Life Income Bond—guaranteeing to pay the 
holder a MONTHLY INCOME FOR LIFE, this income to be- 
gin at an age selected by the holder of the bond. The size of 
the income is entirely of the bondholder’s choice—it may be 
as small as TEN DOLLARS MONTHLY—it may be any 
amount in excess of that sum. 


When the holder of one of these bonds reaches the age for 
the income to begin—he—or she—may have instead of the 
monthly income for life a cash settlement of all the deposits 
which have been made PLUS the accumulated interest. Fur- 
thermore—the buyer of one of these bonds may cash it many 
years before the maturity date if this is necessary. 


Your principal, backed by Six Hundred Million Dollars of 
assets, is guaranteed against loss and—YOU CANNOT OUT- 
LIVE YOUR INCOME. 


These contracts are issued entirely without medical exami- 


nation or any questions as to your health—unless the insur- 


ance feature is desired. 


Address an inquiry to any of the representatives of the 
company whose names are on this page. Give the date of your 
birth—and you will get by mail a complete explanation of 
this Life Income Bond. There is no obligation incurred by 
such an inquiry. : 


Sun Life Income Bonds Assure 
Independence 





Sun Life 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Clarendon, Va. 
H. C. Saffell 


Lexington, Va. 
Stuart Bldg. 
J. P. Ackerly, Jr. 
R. Bruce Morrison 


Lynchburg, Va. 
P. O. Box 496. 


U. L. Fazzi 


Norfolk, Va. 
327 Law Bldg. 


J. V. Bidgood 

E. L. Creech 

M. B. Drewry 
J. M. Hodges 

R. M. Marshall 
F. W. Nunnelee 
D. A. Robertson 


Petersburg, Va. 
Miss Mary G. Harrison 
27 Pine St. 
G. R. Johnson 
612 Washington St. 


Richmond, Va. 

515 Mutual Bldg. 
F. DeWitt Adams 
R. B. Armistead 
Charles W. Brooks 
Howard J. (Happy) Brooks 
Wilson M. Brooks 
E. G. Caster 
H. Linwood Ford 
A. W. Hargrove 
J. Nat Harrison 
R. C. Hawkins, Jr. 
G. F. Leftwich 
G. H. Winfrey 


Roanoke, Va. 


W. A. Ballentine 
717 Boxley Bldg. 


D. A. Dyer 
602 Mountain Trust Bldg. 


Winchester, Va. 
J. A. Hotinger 











